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HE Christmas season is drawing near, and whether or 
not we are planning any special! celebration of the holi- 
days we are quite naturally interested in the shop windows 
and in the display of attractive Yuletide gifts. Perhaps this 
year, more than ever, our remembrances will be in what 
we might term the practical class. Most of our money, 
over and above actual living expenses, has been invested 
in Liberty Bonds, or War Savings Stamps or given to one 
or more of the different War Relief Funds, and we are loath 
to spend our money for mere knicknacks or for passing fan- 
cies. THE House BEAuTIFUL is in hearty sympathy with 
this trend of thought, and is planning to devote only a few 
pages of the December number to articles pertaining to 
Christmas. Those few are, however, exceedingly practical 
and interesting. 
Florence Spring, whose articles have always been so much 


liked, is going to show a very attractively laid Christmas 


dinner table and also one for a Christmas supper. She is 
the mother of three sons in the Service and knows the need 
of doing things on an economical basis. At the same time 
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she recognizes the fact that a simple festiveness will bring 
cheer to the family, and that is what we all want to do. 

Grace Rockwell has painted some very attractive pieces 
of furniture and bowls, and other things which would make 
most acceptable gifts. Indeed, they are so fascinating that 
it will be difficult to resist the temptation to start right in 
on a painting bee. We asked Hannah Tachau to go around 
among the shops in New York and select gifts costing ten 
dollars or less—some appropriate for men and some for 
women. 

More about this delightful December magazine is told 
on the page opposite page 352 of this number. 

The editors of THE House BEAUTIFUL have always had 
the feeling that the readers and editors belonged toone large, 
happy family. This has been due somewhat to the intimate 
nature of our magazine but largely to the letters which so 
many of our readers have always written to us. We would 
like to send an individual greeting to each one of you, but 
as that is not possible, we are going to take this means of 
wishing you all a happy and a most peaceful Christmas. 
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When we moved into our new offices last April and saw the delightful views awaiting us at our win- 
dows, our first thought was that we would like to have our readers share these with us. This is 
one of the views from the windows of the Editorial Rooms. The corner of the building at the right 
1s a part of the State House and way off in the distance we can see the Bunker Hill Monument. 
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An Unusual Duplex Apartment 


This Charming Abode Had Been a Veritable House, So Well Built That When a Neighboring Hotel 
Wished to Expand, It Built Over and Around the House and Had It Incorporated Into Itself 


By MARGARET WITHINGTON 


HE apartment hotel was an institution that had come to 

stay even before this war. It filled the need of many 

people who wished to escape from the responsibilities of a 
householder and to transfer their cares to the shoulders of some- 
one else. This class of people was, as a rule, composed of those 
who either had no family at all, or whose family had grown up 
and become scattered. To this class the war has added three 
others, who look forward to the time after the war to return to 
their normal way of living. 

Shortage of coal and limited service are driving families from 
their ample houses to hotels and apartments. There they may 
live without the care of a sidewalk or furnace, and need not 
consider the vagaries of a sulky cook or an incompetent laun- 
dress. Sometimes the numbers in a family have been temporarily 
reduced: the father or the sons 
have been called to govern- 
ment service and the house in 
which they lived has become 
too large for those who are 
left behind, so they betake 
themselves to an apartment 
till the happy time of reunion. 
Added to these are the floating 
population, the people whoare 
stationed by the government 
ina place for too short a time 
to become permanent settlers, 
and yet long enough to have 
their families join them. On 
all sides one hears complaints 
from these enforced inhabit- 
ants of the long dismal corri- 
dors of apartment hotels, and 
that a steam radiator, how- 
ever comfortable, is a poor 
substitute for a home hearth. 

We, a mother and daughter, 
found ourselves alone in a 
large house, bereft of our four 
men. We knew that the 
“Apartment Age” had dawn- 
ed for us and we dreaded it. 
Many of our friends had al- 
ready trod the path we were 
entering, and, knowing their 
experience, we looked forward 
with dismay to leaving the 
sunny house with the pleasant 
outlook and the many fire- 
places, which had been our 
home. Our first efforts at sub- 
stitution were unavailing and 
discouraging. The rooms we 
looked at that had views had 

















The curse of this narrow tiled corridor was removed by having ferns and 
bright flowered plants at either side. 


no sun, and the sunny apartments had no view. Suites with 
closets had no fireplaces, and all the newer houses had long, 
ugly passageways, either before reaching the entrance, or after 
getting inside. There was little that was homelike about them, 
and our souls were filled with lamentation. 

At last we made a discovery, which, though by no means orig- 
inal, has not, so far as we can learn, been placed on record to aid 
those who, like us, are treading the well-beaten road between 
house and apartment. May we not hope that, through the 
trained intelligence of an architect, we may have a multiplica- 
tion of attractive dwellings of moderate size and cost, which 
shall be an improvement on the usual apartment, and thus 
that we may take advantage of a happy chance, as did the 
Chinamen in Lamb’s tale of “Roast Pig’’? 

We went to an apartment 
hotel ina convenient location, 
and after telling the story of 
our needs to the proprietor, 
who listened with polite at- 
tention, we were told that 
there wasan apartment in that 
hotel about to be vacated 
which had its own entrance on 
the street, as well as one from 
the hotel. It had a staircase, 
for it was a duplex apartment, 
a fireplace in each of its four 
rooms, large closets, and a 
southern exposure. From the 
bay-windows on the front 
there was a glimpse of the 
park, and there were windows 
on three sides. The descrip- 
tion seemed almost too good 
to be true, but we followed 
our guide who took us through 
a covered courtyard where 
growing greenery added toour 
pleasure, down a narrow tiled 
corridor the curse of which 
was removed by a glass roof 
and a continuation of the 
growing things on either side, 
and wecame toa stuccoed wall 
with windows and a door. 

It was then revealed to us 
that this charming abode had 
been a veritable house, so well 
built that when the neighbor- 
ing hotel wished to expand, 
it found this building too 
valuable to destroy, built over 
and around it (leaving its 
two lower stories untouched 
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At the end of the corridor, you 


4 find one of the entrances to the apartment 
—the entrance from the hotel. 











Can you imagine any more cordial 








Icome than that extended by this 
large and well-arranyed living-room ? 
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Even the small reception room has a generous fireplace. There are three 
others to add to the attractiveness and comfort of the home. 


Over in the corner of the hall there is an attractive staircase leading to 
the second floor of this duplex apartment. 
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for a duplex apartment) and had it incorporated into itself. 
The house was swallowed whole, but was left its independent 
entrance and its graceful individuality. The result is unusual, 
and might almost be called unintentional. 

We stepped into a living-room of ample proportions, with 
windows opening on the passageway by which we had entered, 
and on an alley, which was shaded by the waving poplars in the 
neighbors’ back yards. A door in the wall opened into a closet 
which had been used, in the days when the apartment had been 
a house, as a stairway from the basement kitchen. This closet 
was large enough for the storage of trunks, boxes, wood for the 
fireplaces, and other lumber that will accumulate, even in the 
best regulated households. Through the folding doors | we 
looked into a hall from which rose a pretty staircase, and into 
the reception room beyond. Under 
the stairs we found a coat closet. 
The reception room was only half as 
large as the living-room, but the 
whole of the front wall was taken 
up by a bay-window looking on to 
the street, which ended just below 
us in a little park; and even this 
small room had a generous fireplace. 
On the floor above we found two 
bedrooms, a bathroom, three closets, 
one large enough for a sewing-room, 
and all with outside windows. 
Coming downstairs again we peeked 
out of the vestibule into the street, 
and felt ourselves very fortunate to 
have the opportunity of renting an 
apartment which had so many of 
the advantages of a house. 

Upon our second visit to the 
little apartment we were accompa- 
nied by the scientific member of our 
family. While we women-folk 
looked around with the view of dis- 
covering which of our choicest be- 
longings would fit into these smaller 
quarters, he was unostentatiously 
pacing the rooms, measuring the 
jogs and excrescences of the walls, 
and taking notes in a methodical 
way. On our return home he made 
a map of the apartment to scale, 
so that, by measuring the posses- 
sions we wished to take with us, 
we had no difficulty in knowing what would, and what would 
not, be practicable. He paced our rugs and laid their paper 
counterparts on the mapped rooms in their most advantageous 
positions, giving them their names so that there should be no 
mistake. Then we tagged the things we were taking with us 
with blue tags to differentiate them from their companions which 
were going elsewhere, and put upon those tags an exact direc- 
tion, such as “back room downstairs,” “front room upstairs.” 

We were notified when our apartment was vacated, cleaned 
and painted; and we ordered the moving van. One of us stayed 
in our own house to see that the movers took only blue-tagged 
furniture and all of that there was, while the other, with the 
map in her hand, received the load and directed the men in their 
work, so that each piece of furniture was placed where it was 
intended that it should remain. When the movers left we were 
practically settled, and things took on a natural look, inasmuch 
as our minds’ eye had seen our belongings in their present posi- 
tion for so long a time. 

We have found the advantages of our duplex apartment mani- 
fold. We have our own entrance, which does away with the 
feeling that strangers are taking account of our goings-out and 
of our comings-in. We can forget things and return for them 
without the vexation of knowing that unsympathetic eyes are 
making note of our absent-mindedness. Other apartments we 


Even the back room has out- 
side windows. These look out 
on an alley shaded by poplars. 
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know there are which also have this advantage, but they are 
pitifully few and far between. 

Everyone who has had anything to do with apartments has, 
once at least, had the embarrassment of opening the wrong door 
when trying to leave. This danger is reduced to a minimum in 
an apartment with an upstairs, for, in the nature of things, there 
is no necessity for so many doors near together. 

The great advantage of a duplex apartment is, naturally, its 
stairs. By means of these there can be absolute privacy on the 
part of any of the family who wish to withdraw. There is no 
danger of the recluse stepping from her own room and finding 
herself confronted by callers whom she did not know were there, 
or by those whom she thought had gone. As is common knowl- 
edge, in the ordinary apartment it is almost impossible to enter 
any room from any other with- 
out going into the entrance 
hall, and often, unfortunately, 
into that part of it quite near 
the front door. Besides these 
practical advantages there is a 
psychological one that is quick- 
ly felt, not only by the people 
who live in a duplex apartment, 
but by those who enter it 
casually. This is the sense of 
mystery and reserve which is 
noticeable to a much greater 
extent in an apartment with 
stairs, which up to this time 
is unusual, than in a house, 
where they are taken for 
granted. There is a feeling of 
pleasant remoteness that comes 
with the knowledge that every- 
thing is not on one floor. 





This apartment has the advantage 
of two entrances—the one from the 
hotel and a private entrance on 
the street. 















How The Other Half Lives 


As You Walk Into This Bachelor Apartment You Feel At 
Once That This Is a Place Where Someone Really Lives 





‘“ HE Spartans used to 
teach their boys three 
things—to ride, to 

shoot, to speak the truth. It’s 

a good curriculum, but | would 

make one addition and teach 

a boy to cook.” 

It was a man who was 
speaking. He wasn’t the °cx- 
ponent of a Montessori or 
Gary or any other educational 
system, but a man who can do 
things. The range of his ac- 
complishments was a surprise 
tome. If anyone had pointed 
him out and remarked: “ There 
goes a splendid housekeeper 
and an excellent cook,” I 
would have burst out laughing. 

Six feet of height, and other 
dimensions in good proportion, 
do not make a man look strik- 
ingly domestic. And yet, why 
not? No one will deny that 
many of the best cooks in the 
world are men, and it is a 
mistake to suppose that women 
have an exclusive right to ex- 
cel in household affairs. 

Camping, and later, life in 
the West, all help to account 


for the culinary competence of this particular gentleman and to 
teach the truth of the paradox that the most adventurous men 


are the most domestic. 
Traveling with pack 





By 





A little court in New York which is as old as New York itself—a haunt 


of literary and artistic folk. 
y 





animals in Mexico and 
all over Nevada and 
California with horses 
and a covered wagon, 
for six months at a 
time, prospecting or 
locating {oil lands or 
off on hunting trips, 
are all part of the 
background behind 
the Big Man and this 
story. 

But the scene of this 
article is not laid in a 
covered wagon, but in 
New York where the 
gentleman in question 
now lives in one of the 
oldest parts of the city. 
It is a tiny court, a 
haunt of artists and 
literary folk. Here 
two rows of low red- 
brick houses face each 
other shaded by the 
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It 1s convenient to the great city outside and 


et withdrawn from it. 





feathery foliage of trees in 
season and always watched 
over by the clock-tower of 
Jefferson Market showing tall 
and steadfast over the roofs. 
It is a little neighborhood, 
communicating conveniently 
with the great city outside 
and yet withdrawn from it, a 
quiet spot preserving much of 
the old-time charm and quaint 
homeyness of Old New York. 

Walking in at the green 
door of one of the red-brick 
houses—and here no door is 
locked to him who wishes to 
enter—you climb the straight 
old stairs to the second floor 
and the Big Man’s apartment. 
There are places in New York, 
often called apartments, where 
people exist, where they sleep 
and sometimes eat in box-like 
rooms and are ruled over by 
the switchboard operator in 
the hall and the elevator man. 
No one could call them 
homes. But as you walk into 
the Big Man’s apartment, 
you feel at once that this is 
a place where someone /ives. 


Bachelor girls’ apartments have been written about for 
some time—ever since it was proper for one to be a bachelor girl 


and live alone in the 
city. But the home 
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There are no fluffy draperies about, no sign of frills or other useless luxuries dear to the 
feminine heart, and yet, it has charm and comfort and beauty. 


of the bachelor man— 
considered by many 
the better half of the 
bachelor species—has 
not had as much atten- 
tion. This is probably 
because it is common- 
ly supposed that his 
natural habitat is a 
man’s club, and only a 
privileged few have 
known him at home. 
Arrived at the top 
of the afore-mentioned 
stairs, a knock at the 
door admits you to a 
quaint old room. It 
is distinctly a man’s 
room. There are no 
fluffy draperies about, 
no sign of frills or other 
useless luxuries dear to 
the feminine heart, and 
yet, it has charm and 
comfort and beauty. 
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The walls are buff with all the woodwork painted to match. 
This treatment illustrates one of the gentleman’s chief ideas for 
the decoration of medium-sized rooms. He believes that the 
best way to preserve harmony of line and color, in such a case, 
and to create a sense of space is to avoid cutting 
up the room by painting the woodwork a differ- 
ent color from the walls. His choice of buff 
paper and paint gives a soft, delightful back- 
ground for pictures and furniture. Contrasting 
with it are the stole-like hangings at the window. 
They are of rich brown velvet, finished with a 
line of dull gold gimp. The shades are brown 
to match, and a broad band of gold about: six 
inches from the bottom gives them character. 
Sash curtains of silken brown sunfast material 
hang gracefully. 

One of the marks of age in this living-room 
is its wide floor-boards. Not since the time of 
the Civil War have six-inch boards been used 
for flooring. Here they are a dark brown and 
are well covered with bright-colored rag rugs. 
The observant person will notice that there are 
many colors in this room, and yet so skilfully 
are they handled that they blend unobtrusively 
in a pleasing ensemble. The fireplace is a de- 


The delightful room on the right is the one you see on 

entering. But not always is it a sitting-room, for there 

is concealed here one of the most convenient of kitchens 
—a real kitchen. Behold the transformation below! 
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old mahogany. And so here there is a small mahogany table 
on which stand a decanter and glasses, and at the other end of 
the room a very beautiful old gate-legged table. The latter 
is well over a hundred years old and is delicate and rare in 














lightful surprise to those who love the old better than the new. 
The iron fire-basket is quaint and on winter nights becomes a 


gleaming mass of glowing coals. Over it hangs an iron crane 
from which is often suspended a copper teakettle. Of un- 
usual design, too, is the copper fire-set fastened to the fire- 
place at the right. On the wall above the mantle, hangs a 
Colonial mirror with a dull gilt frame and on either side of it, 
brass candlesticks hold candles that are pleasantly lighted on 
a winter’s night. Two old-fashioned engravings on either side 
of the mirror give a charming symmetry to this wall arrange- 
ment. 

In a room which has as one of its chief charms the mellowness 
of age, no furniture could be so appropriate as a few pieces of 








material and workmanship. The plain 
desk is also of mahogany, while the 
chair in front of it is of Italian design. 
Its frame is formed of intertwining lotus 
stems in dull gold. A big mahogany 
chair, upholstered in dull blue, invites 
the guest to sit by the open fire. A 
screen makes a pleasing background. 
At the left of the screen, in the picture, 
you will notice a window. __ Interior win- 
dows of this kind opening into an inner 
room present a difficult problem to 
the decorator. Here it has been very 
happily solved by treating the lower 
half with dull gold, and the upper half 
with hand-blocked Japanese screening. 
At the right of the window a shelf over 
the door adds a pleasing touch reminis- 
cent of the time when candles were kept 
here and every door had its shelf. A 
pair of antique Spanish bellows in dull 
yellow and red, and distinction in pic- 
tures make this room one of rare 
interest and charm. 

This is the room one sees on entering. 
But there is a surprise in store. The 
guest may be so fortunate as to be in- 
vited to dinner, and then it is that he 
sees the transformation of which the photographs have already 
warned you. Not always is this delightful room a sitting-room, 
for there is concealed here one of the most convenient of 
kitchens—not a kitchenette at all, but a real kitchen. And 
how is that? Why, the Big Man whisks away the screen, 
swings open a door you had hardly noticed, pushes up the 
interior window, and there you have it. 

Behind the screen is a small gas stove, and over this a long 
shelf, a convenient place for the coffee-pot, a toaster, and a 
burnished copper kettle. At the left of the stove is a high, 
narrow pot-rack, a place of many shelves painted black. This 


is one of the most distinctly masculine devices in the whole 
apartment. 


On the narrow shelves (Continued on page 339) 


The Appreciation of 


Many of the Fine Old Patterns Are to 
be Found in Our Present-Day Workshops 





The vogue for silver 
came into general use 
inQueen Anne’s time. 


cannot experience, but some knowledge of its possibili- 

ties—the fun and joy of it—may prove an inspiration 
to the most unimaginative. And it leads on to a taste for goodly 
shapes and quiet ornamentation, for practical, substantial pieces 
that well serve the purpose for which they were designed. 
Indeed, with some such demand in mind our modern plate 
would soon assume the dignity and splendor of many of their 
older prototypes. 

Decoratively speaking, the selection of appropriate silverware 
is as significant a factor in assembling a harmonious home as are 
any of the accesso- 
ries towhich we turn 
a more attentive 
eye. Just why we 
have tolerated os- 
tentatious, tawdry 
silver in our dining- 
rooms, that may 
otherwise have 
called forth the 
best effort of an 


Speen old silver is a rare adventure that all of us 


Of all the designers, the Adam Brothers perhaps 
hold our first interest. 
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Once more 
the pistol-handled 









knives are being revived. 
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Bowl and cover 
with Irish strap 
decoration. 


Modern pieces 
showing the in- 
fluence of the Col- 
onial days. We 
may well be con- 
tent with these 
reproductions. 


architect and decorator, is one of those anachronisms which an 
awakening appreciation of good craftsmanship is trying to solve. 

Why should silver of rococo design, for instance, be allowed to 
bask complacently in a Jacobean interior, or the bizarre speci- 
mens called Art Nouveau find their way into an environment 
that is distinctly classic? It may not always be possible to bring 
together pieces of a certain period to fit a period room, but at 
least a choice can be made resulting in the tranquil feeling that 
they will live together harmoniously. There are so many charm- 
ing examples of both flat silver and the larger pieces that are 
wrought and designed by the modern craftsman, or beautiful 
reproductions of the old, whose beauty and value is ever being 
accentuated by time, that can be used in a dining-room of almost 
any type with perfect appropriateness. 

As in all the various phases of good craftsmanship, simplicity 
of form and a straightforward presentment of the object for the 
uses to which it is to be put, are generally pretty good sign-posts 
to follow. When the shape itself performs its function well, 
then an appreciation of fine workmanship and embellishment 

einen. follows. Isn’t it a won- 

— ——— derful thing that 

< if we hunt for 
them, we 




































The pteces of 
this coffee service 
have been care- 
fully wrought 
from designs 
found in an old 
English print. 
This ts hexagonal 
in shape and be- 
longed to the time 
of Queen Anne. 





can find in our present-day workshops, many of the fine old 
patterns which came into being in the days of the early Greeks 
and Romans, or those which exalted the artists of the Italian Re- 
naissance whose influence eventually filtered into France and 
England? Many of them, it is true, have been adapted to our 
modern needs, but they can, nevertheless, be had at a cost no 
greater than the most commonplace productions. We, who 
cannot afford antiques, can be well content with reproductions 
of these lovely creations. 

It was not until late in the seventeenth century when forks 
and knives with handles of horn or silver, were introduced, that 
the table became adorned with cutlery for each person. Spoons 
were used long before forks, however. Indeed, they existed since 
very early times, their shape and size and decoration passing 
through many changes. Those of the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries had stems ending in a spear point, dia- 
mond point, pine cone or plain knob. During the next century 
or so, the type known as the ‘“‘Maidenhead’” was very 


popular, and contemporary with this was the famous Apostle 
from 


spoon, which dates 
1500 to about 1650. 
These spoons were 
treasured when 

given as rare 











Appropriate Silverware 
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The companion piece 
to the candlestick on 
the opposite page. 






gifts and were often presented at christenings, the patron saint 
of the child or the donor being selected. A full set consisted of 
thirteen spoons, including the Master Spoon, and a perfect set 
of them is now a rare possession and brings a fabulous price. 
Before the Restoration, what is known to us as the tablespoon 
size came into vogue, and it wasas late as the seventeenth century 


before the real teaspoon was introduced. This was at first as 
small as our modern after dinner coffee spoon, but the early 
Georgian period found a happy medium which we are still using 
at the present time. 

In the flat table silver of today, many old ideas are being 
revived. The early rat-tail pattern is reappearing upon modern 
shaped spoons, three-pronged forks are being shown, and once 
more pistol handled 
knives with steel 
blades are added as 
a quaint reminder 
of early days. The 
once popular sheaf 
of wheat and basket 
of flowers pattern, 
which is character- 
istic of a type of 
early American 


Inthe flat silver of today many old ideas are being 
revived. This 1s the Queen Anne pattern. 
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Modern design—hand wrought—with a decoration inspired by the Wedgwood pattern. 
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silver and the individual fine designs of Paul 
Revere, are not easily to be improved upon, 
and give an exquisite touch of distinction to 
a Colonial room. Tudor designs, Louis XIV 
and XV, plain Queen Anne, Georgian, early 
American, simple hand-hammered pieces of 
which modern craftsmen are so fond, all 
have come to supersede the flamboyant, 
overly decorated silverware that has ap- 
peared upon our tables for so many years. 

There are many silversmiths who are 
devoting themselves now to the task of 
bringing to life again just such pieces as we 
would care to own and use today. What 
could be more delightful than a William and 
Mary sideboard which holds in the place of 
honor a delightful Georgian tray, flanked 
on each side by a Georgian candelabrar Or 
a Sheraton buffet supporting a silver coffee 
or tea set of the period, with a fine old cof- 
fee urn in the centre? | saw an adorable 
coffee service, hexagonal in shape, that be- 
longed to the time of Queen Anne that had 
been carefully wrought from designs found 
in an old English print. There was a 
George II revolving candelabra with places 
for coach candles that revealed a pivot in 
the centre which made it possible for this piece to be made round 
or oval, depending upon the space and shape of the table it was 
to adorn, and some lovely English ambleside kettles that sug- 
gested visions of a polite eighteenth century hospitality. 

The silversmith, when hammering out pieces for domestic 
use, works in a medium that gives him scope for very subtle as 
well as extensive self-expression. The form of the various arti- 
cles he fashions may be entirely of his own invention. Shaping 
them from a metal that easily shows the impress of a bold or 

delicate hand, he is able to produce 

Gi i something that is characteristically his 

ae own, and yet a true artist will never at- 

i tempt to get an effect by eccentric 

methods or bizarre shapes, but will try 

to create a design that combines with 
its fancy a fine utility. 

Much of the new craft silver is good 
because it is hand wrought and because 





cult to improve upon. 








The Sheaf of Wheat pattern would be diff- 


the Old London Engraved pattern. 
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it is quite simple. The idea of hammering 
a piece so that the hammer marks are pur- 
posely exposed at regular intervals, is 

modern idea which is quite pleasing and 
which is used with decorative effect. ' 

Silver platters, meat and vegetable dishes 
have always been popular since the time of 
Queen Anne for they are extremely practical 
as well as handsome. Queen Anne, we are 
told, was a housewifely soul, who encouraged 
the fashioning of all the commodities that 
made the art of living happier and more 
comfortable. Up to her day, everyone but 
those belonging to the nobility used iron 
utensils; but from then on, the vogue for 
silver came into general use. The rage for 
tea made necessary the designing of tea-pots 
and caddies and many of them soon made 
their appearance. This popular beverage 
did away with the need for flagons and 
tankards which had been used to hold the 
breakfast ale and other liquids in the days 
preceding her reign. Silver cake baskets 
and soup basins also were used for the first 
time, and the shapes and designs are still 
sought for when their rather heavy type is 
wanted to fit that kind of room. 

The style of Queen Anne merged into the Georgian, when 
silverware took on lighter and more graceful contours. Of all 
the designers, the Adam Brothers perhaps hold our first inter- 
est, for their essays in silver possess as much charm as did their 
furniture. Indeed, in a general way, designs for silver followed 
the same forms and ornamentation as were used upon the fur- 
niture. Upon cups and urns they spent their skill in decora- 
tions of concave flutings and scrolls, and their graceful wreaths 
done in bas-relief, their medallion heads and animal feet mark 
their individual style upon many pieces 
of their time. This period also saw fm UN 
much puncturing and the cutting of de- ' 
signs in silver, and it also became the 4 
fashion to line bowls, vases and salt 
cellars with colored glass—blue pre- 
dominating—which threw the silver into 
splendid relief and also proved to be of 
practical value. (Continued on page 341) 
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hammered pieces, the 
hammer marks being ex- 
posed atregular intervals. 


What could be more delightful th 


an this William and Mary sideboard which holds in the place 
of honor a Georgian tray flanked on each side by a Georgian candelabra? 


stands out as an excel- 
lent example. 
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Walls—As Decoration and Background — Part II 





The Treatment of Walls Is One of the Fundamentals of Decoration 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


N general, walls in the whites, neutrals 
and soft, light shades of color will be 
found the most practical. The writ- 

er’s reasons for this statement have been 
given before, but may be repeated here: 

1. Through them we are able to key 
together all the various rooms in a dwell- 
ing or an apartment without that house 
or apartment becoming noticeably of 
strong yellow, blue, pink or green. 

2. They allow the employment in such 
rooms of a greater variety of color. 

3. They are reposeful and _ possess 
wholesomeness and cheer. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
general advocacy of a good thing by no 
means presupposes its universal use. A 
truly catholic taste is as acutely conscious 
of the desirability of other things in their 
proper circumstances. In very light 
houses or in apartments situated on upper 
floors where the light pours in in undiluted 
glare, and where heavy curtains may not 
be desired, somewhat darker colors for 
walls are appropriate. They will give 
rest and richness. Even here, however, 
a middle tone of the chosen color will be 
found sufficient, and usually it had better 
be of rather neutral shade. For more 
positive treatments the article on “The 
New Decoration” (June issue) should be 
consulted. 

Perhaps no other one thing has given 
such scope to the fiendish ingenuity of 
man as the designing of paper for the 
wall. The usual store is a museum of 
horrors where out of a hundred patterns 
ninety are to be shunned. Yet even here 
one may find good and simple things, and 
the best shops and decorating establish- 
ments have papers of great beauty. 

In viewing any possible selection four 
questions should be asked mentally. 
1. Is it beautiful in itself? 2. Will it lie 
back on the wall? 3. Is it in accord- 
ance with the purposes of the room? 
4. Will it be harmonious with the room 
and its furnishings in color, pattern and 
scaler 

As a practical aid in selection, sugges- 
tions as to the best styles are given in the 
following paragraphs. 

Stripes always have an intrinsic style. 
They add somewhat to the apparent 
height of the wall, which is sometimes an 
advantage where the walls arelow. With 
lofty walls they may be used if treated 
according to later suggestions. The nar- 
row stripes of cream-white and gray are 
exceedingly attractive, practical and have 
a modest elegance. They may be used 
advantageously for an entire suite of 
rooms except perhaps the drawing-room, 





where a striped paper, generally agreeing 
in tone but of still greater elegance, may 
be substituted. 

There are many other good stripes in 
white, light shades and in all colors likely 
to be used, the stripes being of varying 
widths. The two-surface stripes are of 
simple but undoubted style. In these one 
stripe is plain and the next is of satin fin- 
ish, watered, brocaded or patterned. In 
addition to these two-surface papers 
there are those in two tones of the same 
color, and also in two colors which often 
have varying surfaces as well. While 
exercising care that the stripe selected 
should not be out of proportion to the 
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Some of the fabric papers have much the same 
effect as this damask. 
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size of the room, it should be remembered 
that if there is little difference in tone or 
surface between the alternate stripes 
wider ones may be used than where the 
contrast is strong. 

Among the more elegant striped draw- 
ing-room papers a few may be mentioned 
as examples of many. One of the best is 
a high quality paper in cream-white with 
wide, alternate stripes of plain and soft 
satin finish. Equally good and more 
individual are the following: a wide stripe 
of cream-white and a narrower one of soft 
gray with a line of buff running midway 
through the gray or edging it; a French 
brocade of pure white with an all-over 
flowered effect and also a fairly wide 
stripe, both effects being accomplished 
by the treatment of the surface and not 
by varying the color; one with wide 
cream stripes with others of dull rose and 
yellowish gray; another in cream-white 
with stripes of soft blue and blue-gray. 
There are numerous varieties of these 
general characteristics and all may be 
commended heartily. 

The papers by Walter Crane, William 
Morris and other designers are of strongly 
decorative character, possessing as they 
do both pattern and color. Crane’s 
“Macaw’”’ design is perhaps the most 
beautiful of them all. It is composed of 
birds and perpendicular trees in dull blue 
and dull green on a ground of cream. 
The conventional fruit is in a quiet pale 
tan. For elegance of effect this is, to the 
writer's mind, unexcelled by any other 
decorative paper, and above a wainscot 
of the tone of the ground it would be par- 
ticularly beautiful. 

An all-over conventional brocade in 
some such pattern as the damask wall 
illustrated and in pale ashes of roses or 
cream is very beautiful. In these papers 
which are brocaded in the surface the 
pattern shows strongly only on portions 
of the wall where the light strikes at cer- 
tain angles, but adds richness to the 
remainder. As previously noted some 
papers are both brocaded and striped. 

There are papers in tan, gray, and light 
colors in which the lines run diagonally, 
thus forming a diamond pattern in which 
there is a small figure. These are attract- 
ive, and being unobtrusive, the direction 
of the lines is not objectionable. As a 
usual principle it is not well to use lines 
at variance with the perpendiculars and 
horizontals of the room. 

Where a solid-color wall is desired in 
soft but definite tone, the pulp and felt 
papers are available, but in light shades 
they are characterless, and a plain painted 
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Woodville & Co., Decorators, Philadelphia 


Foliage papers in pale tones are less obtrusive than the landscape effects, but judgment must be 
employed in their use. 


wall is preferable to these. The stippled 
papers, sand-finished papers and those 
with surfaced effects are, however, often 
better than either. 

The stippled papers are in imitation of 
walls which are stippled with paint in 
various tones over a toned background, 
and most of these are of great beauty. 
As the tones would not match at the 
joints, this paper comes as wide as fifteen 
feet. Decorators frequently stipple pa- 
pers themselves with a sponge and water 
color, but it would be unwise for the inex- 
perienced to undertake it. 

There are several styles of papers which 
may be grouped under the heading of sur- 
faced effects, all of them giving more or 
less the effect of solid color. They are 
very slightly varied in surface or coloring 
so as to relieve monotony and add rich- 
ness. They have a texture which is 
hardly that of plaster or stone but of 
which these are the nearest comparisons, 


~. 9) and blue and silver. There are also good 
imitations of grass cloth. Damask papers 
are good and are also particularly appro- 
priate for the centres of panels in recep- 
tion rooms or boudoirs. 

Good also are many designs of conven- 
tional character in two tones so nearly 
alike as to be unobtrusive. These have 
the advantage of richness often at mod- 
erate cost. Sprinkled and small pattern 
effects are simple and attractive. Snow- 
flakes, triangles or dots are all pleasing 
and especially suitable for bedrooms. 

There is a paper with a tiny black de- 
sign at frequent regular intervals on 
a white ground, and also on a back- 
ground of Chinese yellow, and perhaps 
other colors. Such a wall covering could 
be used ina series of rooms, though it 








and they are all the better for not be- 
ing a direct imitation. There is also 
a sand-finished paper which gives the 
same effect as the so finished plaster. 

The canvas and jasper papers are 
good, though they do not possess any 
great distinction. There is, however, a 
canvas paper which is of decided rich- 
ness. This is of dull gold on which 
the canvas lines are imprinted in 
brown, so that the general effect is 
of a golden tan. 

Papers entirely covered with gold or 
silver, either plain or with oriental 
figuring, are handsome and likewise 
expensive. Some of these have 
stamped raised patterns in different 
tones or with suggestions of color. 

The Japanese grass is one of our 
very desirable assets, giving a rich 
but unobtrusive surface. They may | : 
be found in such tones as silver gray, This foliage paper makes an interesting background 
warmer gray, gold, green and gold, for the white woodwork and simple furnishings. 
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Decorative wall in home of William Lawrence Boltcmley, Architect, Paneling, with inserts of Japanese paper. William Chester Chase, 
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might in time become more tiresome 
than stripes. 

Papers with medallions are a mistake. 
If one were ill he would lie and count the 
medallions till moved to despair. There 
was an instance where an occupant, 
though in perfect health, discarded a 
very beautiful medallion paper costing 
ninety cents per roll and substituted an 
eleven-cent, small-specked paper to im- 
mense advantage. 

Wall papers are furnished by manu- 
facturers for certain period rooms, such 
as Adam and Empire, and these may 
sometimes be appropriately used. 
Colonial landscape papers have been re- 
produced and are excellent if the room 
be furnished as were those in which these 
papers were originally employed—with 
simplicity. If they are strong in effect 
the walls then become the decoration, 
and other features should be subordi- 
nated or confusion is apt to ensue. 
Another good paper is the cretonne 
effect, of which an illustration is given. 
In this case, with a black ground and 
conventional flowers in varied colors and 
with bird’s-eye maple furniture in simple 
lines, the result is good, except for the pic- 
tures erroneously hung upon such a wall. 

Foliage papers in pale tones are less 
obtrusive than the landscape effects, but 
judgment must be employed here also. 
Small, all-over flowered or leaf designs in 
grays, creams or in pale tones of color, are 
often charming for bedrooms or above a 
wainscot in the whites or appropriate 

















Effective foliage inserts in paneling. 
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tints. Such a paper is illustrated. The 
bower of naturalistic red roses and the 
garden of blooms may be relegated to the 
use of those who have yet to learn of what 
household decoration consists. 


PANELS, FRIEZES, DADOS AND CANOPIES 


TH ESE have all had their special vogue 

and, as is always the case with 
“crazes,”” have afterwards been discred- 
ited—yet probably will be revived again 
with equal fervor. Each has its own uses 
and may at any time be employed. My 
present readers would probably properly 








Stripes have intrinsic style, modest elegance, and are unobtrusive unless the contrast is strong. 


prefer to use them when not rendered 
undesirable by too frequent occurrence. 

When well done panelling is attractive, 
especially for reception rooms and bou- 
doirs. It should always be of simple ar- 
chitectural character, with straight lines 
marking the divisions rather than flowered 
or other designs. 

Friezes are usually of too heavy and 
obtrusive design, thus overweighing the 
upper wall. Desirable ones may, how- 
ever, be secured. Two or three bands of 
the same or differing colors painted 
around the wall below the ceiling give a 

more individual effect. A wide 








Pictures have no place on this cretonne paper. 


painted band down to the picture rail 
is also good. Fabrics with a mould- 
ing below are often applied to form 
friezes, but be sure that the texture 
does not conflict with that of the 
wall beneath. 

Dados may be employed for halls, 
dining-rooms and libraries if desired. 
The lower paper should of course be 
the darker, and if one is ornamental 
the other should be plain. The huge 
flowered effects at one time in vogue 
would disturb the poise of any room. 
On the other hand, the writer once 
occupied as a bedroom the room for- 
merly used in an apartment as a din- 
ing-room. The lower wall was of a 
soft medium green in plain felt, the 
upper wall being of a cream shade 
with a stripe composed of a rose stem 
and conventional leaves in the same 
green as the base. With a four-post 
bed and other dignified furniture it 
made one of the prettiest rooms 
imaginable. 

Canopies may be of decided use 
in lofty rooms, ‘(Continued on page 344) 














The Importance of the Child’s Room 


Here It Is That The 
First Lessons In Good 


OO much stress cannot be laid upon 

the importance of exercising great 

thought and care in the furnishing 
of the child’s bedroom and playroom. En- 
vironment, it has long since been granted, 
has a most potent influence upon a child’s 
development, and the major part of his early life is spent in these 
two rooms. It should therefore be kept in mind in arranging this 
environment, that it should minister to the child’s highest 
development in good health, good spirits and good taste. 

The physician guides the mother, if necessary, in regard to the 
best conditions for good health, and good spirits go hand in hand 
with good health, provided that the temper of the child is neither 
depressed nor irritated. To avoid these last conditions, the 
study of color, order and harmony are preeminently important, 
and incidently, there are developed in the child, all uncon- 
sciously, standards of good taste that can never be destroyed. 
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particularly fond of stenciled 
motifs on their furniture. 


Taking for granted an airy, sunny 
room, with a floor that is easily kept 
clean, let us begin to furnish it. First, 
it is well to keep the wall a plain back- 
ground, for many reasons, and it should 
be a cheery, restful color, such as soft 
yellow, pale dull green, dull rose, buff or, 
if the room is very sunny, gray. In fact, 
it may be almost any soft restful color 
that does not brand itself on the child’s 
eye. 

Decoration of the wall may be obtained, 
aside from pictures, by a frieze that sug- 
gests a story or sports, like the old- 
fashioned garden scene of crinolined 
ladies and the child rolling the hoop, 
shown on the opposite page. Or better 
still, divide the wall about three feet from 
the floor, by such a frieze, where the child 
can easily see it, using for the upper wall 
and dado papers or tints of harmonious 
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Little One Receives His 
Order and Good Taste 


shades of the same color, the darker below 
and the lighter above. A delightful treat- 
ment would be an upper wall of cafe au lait 
with a slightly darker dado, the dado to be 
crowned with a border strip of the repro- 
ductions of the Diffenbach silhouette figures 
of dancers playing musical instruments, animals and fawns, 
using a narrow moulding to frame it above and below. The 
proportions of such a wall division should be approximately, 
three-eighths of the height of the room given to the dado and 
five-eighths to the upper wall. 

There has been a prevalent feeling, fostered by the wall-paper 
manufacturers, that children liked pictorial papers which covered 
the entire wall, but there is ample evidence to the contrary. One 
little girl aptly phrased the child’s feeling in regard to these when 
she crept to her mother in the dark one night and whispered, 
“Mamma, | want to tell you something. | don’t like my new 
wall paper—there’s too many of the same kind of 
thing on it.” A child’s mind is so active that too much 
repetition and monotony tires and stultifies it. The 
contrary is also true. Toomuch heterogeneous variety 
makes the child’s mind unstable, and destroys the 
power of concentration. 

A suggestion that seems worth consideration is, that 
although certain good pictures hang with a degree of 
permanence in a child’s room, there should be ex- 
changes made from time to time, and a new one placed 
there, to give the child’s interest some fresh stimulation. 
lf, for instance, a parent wished to have her child feel 
that Sunday were a day of peculiar beauty, she might 
make it her custom to have hanging in the child’s room 
every Sunday morning some new print or picture. 
This need not be an extravagance as, even in thesedays, 
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An ideal playroom for the little one. And there is ample space 
here for the toys and playthings to be put away. 
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November 1918 the 
charming reproductions of the world masterpieces can be 
bought for a few cents. 

The windows may have one or two sets of curtains, ac- 
cording to fancy. Simple and charming effects can be 
gained with scrim or fairy bunting, edged with one of 
the plain cut fringes that have rosebuds or other flower 
designs woven into the heading. Either combined with 
these or not, perhaps the most pleasing hanging for a child’s 
room is one of the many chintzes of tiny flower or nosegay 
patterns, or designs that are based on folk or fairy lore, like 
the famous one of the Canterbury Tales, or the Sleeping Beauty, 
or those that show brave galleons sailing the sea, and Mother 
Goose designs. Some of these are marvellously well drawn and 
well colored, and give the child that unconscious foundation of 
good taste that is so important. These curtains are best made 
headed on rings, instead of a run made in the material, in order 
that they may be pushed well back to let in plenty of sunlight 
and air. 

The furniture should be simple and not too much of it. Note 
the beauty and simplicity of line in the furniture of the 
bedroom shown below. Preferably the furniture should be 
painted and enamelled. It is lighter and more cheery in effect 
and can be easily washed with soap and water. To make this 
furniture more attractive, it can be decorated with simple lines 
of color or with lines and small conventional designs 
or more elaborately decorated with motifs adapted 
from the chintz. One mother, who was not wealthy 
enough to wholly furnish her child’s room at one time, 
arranged with a decorator to have one new piece pre- 
pared each year, to be presented to the child on her 
birthday. The curtains in the room were of English 
cretonne, of charming color and design, representing 
a conventionalized garden, with stiff little trees in 
gay pots, peacocks standing by the edge of a curbed 
pool, and a Maypole in the distance, flying gay rib- 
bons. These motifs were rearranged first for the bed, 
then for a chest of drawers, then a table, chairs, a desk, 
etc., until, at the age of ten the child had a full “ grown- 
up” set of furniture. 

A child, as well as a grown-up, should have comfort- 





The beauty and simplicity of line of the furniture in this bed- 
room are noteworthy. Being enamelled, it can be easily washed. 
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able chairs, in which tosit. In too many children’s rooms 
this fact seems to be ignored, as may be noted in some of 
these illustrations which are fair samples of children’s 
rooms. In the playroom shown here, however, there is a 
cushioned willow chair, a big cuddling wing chair, and a 
nice fat sofa, just made for the telling of stories. There is 
one sort of chair which | have invariably found that 
the very small child adores. This is a miniature wing chair, the 
bottom of which is made as a box, in which the child can store a 
few toys. The seat of the chair is the cover that lifts on hinges. 
The child feels that this chair is wholly her own possession, 
wherein she can keep her most treasured toys, quite apart in her 
own storehouse. 

The storage of toys and books, when not in use, is another 
important consideration, as it is most desirable to develop in a 
child a sense of orderliness. This has been carefully thought 
out, as can be seen in the rooms shown, in the playroom and the 
room above it, which provide innumerable storage places. 
Subdivisions of shelves and cupboards are always fascinating 
to the child mind, and the putting away of his own toys and 
books can be made an interesting habit. 

In these present days of war, the rug proposition, because of 
the scarcity of materials and dyes and the high prices, is the most 
difficult; but generally speaking, any cotton or wool rug, that is 
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The photograph hardly does justice to the 
quaint frieze used for decoration. 


heavy enough so that the child will not 
fall or slide on it, is good, provided 
that it has little or no pattern on 
it, and is slightly darker in color than 
the wall and hangings, and is har- 
monious. The heaviest color should 
always be in the lower part of the 
room, to give the room proper bal- 
ance. 

The walls of a child’s room should 
always have good pictures, but not 
too many. These can be some of the 
reproductions of famous paintings, 
already referred to, or good prints 
taken from books or magazines, like 
the Maxfield Parrish drawings that 
have been printed in color in the 
popular magazines, and these can be 
very simply mounted or framed. 
Books that always fascinate children 
and are of the highest grade of art, are 
‘‘Les Chansons de France,” and the 
‘Jeanne d’Arc,”” (Continued on page 341) 








Your Neighbor in France 


An Appeal to Home-Lovers for Those Whose Homes Have Been Destroyed 


FEW weeks ago one of our House BEAUTIFUL 
friends came into the office with two dollars 
in pennies for the French Fund. It seems 

that when she read the first announcement of our 
participation in the work being done for devastated 
France she immediately decided to save all of the 
pennies she received in change to help our brothers 
and sisters in France. While she had not missed 





refugees, fed them and tended them until we could 
put them on available trains. The floor of a 
fine old Gothic church was covered with straw 
and there they rested. Our two doctors did a 
heroic piece of work in day and night attendance. 
The scene beggars description. In fact, at every 
moment the whole gamut of human woe and 
suffering has been played before our eyes, to such 
a degree we have had to close 





the change, saving it in this way, 
she had two dollars almost before 
she realized it. 

The letters we have received 
with the donations to this fund 
have made us extremely happy, 
for they show how strong the bond 
of friendship between our country 
and France is, and they show the 
splendid unselfishness of our Amer- 
icans and their desire to help those 


Mrs. A. M. Dike writes: 


s NE’S imagination seeks a parallel; one wonders, 

for instance, what would happen if the New 
England states, where love of home and home ties 
have become a tradition, were devastated, uprooted, 
and the inhabitants of Maine, Massachusetts and 
Cape Cod brusquely evacuated into other states, to 
find refuge in other communities already engrossed in 
the serious business of war.”’ 


eyes and ears to conserve enough 
physical and nervous force to per- 
form our work. And never one 
word of complaint from the refu- 
gees, always the sweetest gratitude 
and the most cheerful resigna- 
tion under these terrible condi- 
tions.” 

This extract from a letter re- 
ceived from one of the workers of 





who are devoting all their time and 
much of their money to the preservation of the French people. 
One woman, who sent in two dollars, wrote that she had been 
waiting to see if she could not make the contribution five 
dollars, but that the two dollars was the best she could do at 
present. She has three brothers and three nephews on the 
other side “doing their bit for the United States.” 

We could not help but do some hasty mental arithmetic, 
when we received this letter, and figure out how much we would 
be able to send over if each one of our readers would send two 
dollars. We realize that that would be asking a good deal in 
these days when there are so many demands for our money, but 
we do believe that almost everyone of our readers can spare a 
quarter. So we decided to make a special Quarter Drive this 
month and see if we could not raise several thousand dollars 
for food for the French refugees. If you can send in several 
quarters, so much the better; but do not neglect sending in one. 
The success of this drive depends on each individual, just as 
the success of any drive depends on the individual soldier. 

We would like to print all of the letters received from the 
Committee for Devastated France, but space will not permit. 
You will be especially interested, we believe, in this extract from 
a letter from Mrs. Dike, Presi- 


the American Committee for De- 
vastated France will give some idea of what our women are 
doing over there: 

“The chateau was turned into a dressing station and the 
ambulances arrived day and night, carrying their patients on 
down to S—— 35 to go kilos to safety. The girls ran a canteen 
at the gates for the passing troops and all day the roads roared 
with crowded movements. That night we slept in our clothes, 
cars ready to go at a moment’s notice, and slept the night out. 
The next morning the artillery was already being placed in the 
rose bed and vegetable garden and my orders came to move 
just as a big naval gun was being placed in the shadows of a big 
pine tree. We moved down the road to a little village. We 
slept in our cars in a courtyard housing infantry, supply wagons, 
and camions; here was buzz and chatter all night as camions 
dashed by with troops and as infantry marched toward all that 
we had left behind, and we stayed at this place five or six days. 
| was working then, perhaps covering 130 miles a day in Kelly 
and sleeping a few hours at night, sometimes by the roadside or 
in a field, trying to slumber while the most terrible air raids 
were in progress. You cannot imagine what the sensation is 
like to sleep under the stars, to hear approaching slowly the 
buzz of enemy planes, and to 





dent of the Committee. It 
was written during a lull while 
the Committee had withdrawn 
to a fairly quiet village on the 
Marne for two days “repos” 
to find sleep and repair. 

“The great panorama of 
tragedy unfolded itself rapidly 
before our eyes, the hills and 
plains covered with people 
fleeing, fleeing, fleeing. We 
carried the old, the infirm, the 
paralytics, the babies, the sick 
mothers to a place of safety. 


Only A Quarter! 


If your brother and sister were on the point of starvation 
and asked for a quarter for food, you would gladly give it. 
These French men and women are our brothers and sisters, 
and are dependent on American support. Let us not fail 
them! Let us today—before we forget it—send a quarter to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL French Fund for these suffering 
people. 


A quarter is not a great deal, but if everyone who reads this will send 
in a quarter to this fund the sum total will mean the saving of thousands 
of lives on the other side. _ All donations will be promptly acknowledged 
by the Editor of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 





suddenly have a most terrible 
quick succession of bangs as 
the torpedoes hit the ground. 
The anti-aircraft guns begin 
and fire at random into the 
sky. We saw a town turned 
from peaceful civilian life, 
pleasant stores, clean streets, 
to absolute desolation, fallen 
buildings, scattered merchan- 
dise and filth. Enough bombs 
can be dropped on a good 
sized town in a night to 
make it unrecognizable.” 


The roads were appalling, filled with convois rushing to the 
rescue and the refugees in flight, tugging overladen carts, and 
driving before them their few heads of cattle and horses, chickens, 
dogs and children—an awful array. The air filled with noises of 
all kinds, the upgoing convois of troops trying to maintain order 
on the roads, children crying, men and women urging on their 
beasts, dogs barking, sheep bleating, silent convois of the wounded. 
it took us exactly twenty-five minutes to go the length of two 
short blocks. In the rear we established canteens for the 


These French refugees have made a splendid fight, in spite 
of the repeated invasions of their country. They are ready now 
to do all in their power to re-establish themselves and put them- 
selves on a self-supporting basis. But they must have help, 
and we are the ones who must give it. Let us reach out a 
helping hand and steady them on their rough road until they 
are able to walk alone. 

We take this opportunity to acknowledge the contribution of 
one dollar just received ‘From a Friend.” 
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Homes Without Husbands 


Homes and Husbands Used to Be Practically Synonymous Terms, but 
Nowadays It Is Entirely Possible to Have the Former Without the Latter 


HE daughters’ demand for latch- 

keys, a generation ago, shook the 

institution of The Home to its cel- 
lar. Yet its walls did not fall. The in- 
surgents possess today not only keys, but 
whole apartments. Homes have not 
perished. They have multiplied. Two 
rents are paid where only one was paid 
before. 

In conservative communities, domestic- 
ity still waits on matrimony. But where- 
ever women have obtained that perilous 
economic freedom from which we so pas- 
sionately defend them, their nesting in- 
stinct breaks all bounds. They set up 
homes without husbands. At the same 
time that married women are breaking up 
housekeeping to live in hotels, unmarried 
women are escaping from boarding-houses 
to their own gas logs. 

An almost promiscuous domesticity 
pervades Greenwich Village, New York 
City. This section of dwellings is 
bounded on the south, about Fourth 
Street, by factories; on the north, about 
Twelfth Street, by office buildings; on 
the east by Fifth Avenue; it fringes on 
the west into a small shop district, and is 
permanently stopped at last by the Hud- 
son River. The utter lack of restraint 
which wage-earning women show in plung- 
ing into housekeeping with their first 
pay check is most shocking to the families 





Patchin Place is noted for its delightful English 
atmosphere. 





By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 
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Old residences are being turned into apart- 
ments by canny and artistic real estate agents. 


they leave behind them. The neighbor- 


hood has, however, the great advantage 








All that is left of Milligan Place. 
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that one’s social status does not depend 
upon the rent one pays. Moreover, one 
can earn the rent money by writing about 
the wild, bohemian life which well-uphol- 
stered gentlemen from uptown bring to 
the tourist haunts around Washington 
Square. Any industrious poet, essayist, 
reporter, fiction writer, etcher, cubist, fu- 
turist or illustrator can earn an honest 
living off the bad reputation of the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Isn’t a stable rather cold to live in 
during the winter?” | asked a water- 
color artist who has an adorable studio 
made out of a stable in the famous and 
charming Macdougal Alley. 

The shivering lady drew her pink and 
purple painting smock a little closer 
round the neck and laid two more black 
lumps of coal on a croupy grate. 

“The public demands it,” she sighed. 
“| had steam heat on 108th street, but 
my patrons complained that there was 
no atmosphere.” 

When an independent, self-supporting 
female decides to set up housekeeping 
alone or with another woman, she begins 
to stalk rents. The game is carried on 
with a high degree of skill in New York 
City, being pursued on Sunday after- 
noons and culminating twice a year on 
moving days. On May first and October 
first the city resembles an ant hill which 
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Entrance to Milligan Place—once a long street, 





now a charming triangle. 
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Macdougal Alley is the neatest 
little courtyard ever shared by 
artist and carriage horses. 


someone has stepped upon. 
Everyone moves out in the 
morning and in at night, 
while the landlords paint 
and paper between tenants. 
The woman without an 
apartment must seize her 
corner during this puss-in- 
the-corner rush. 

During the preliminary 
survey the hunter discovers 
that apartments in Green- 
wich Village fall into three 
classes. Some have hos- 
pitable old _ fireplaces. 
Some have steam heat. 
“Done-overs” possess 
both. She whose income 
is sufficient to win a real 
estate agent’s respect can 
go directly to those de- 
lightful old residences that 
have had their faces stuc- 
coed, their brows wreathed 
with window boxes, and 
their interiors plumbed to 
the limit. Each floor is a 
possible home with the 
space and beauty of old 
days and the comfort of 


modern inventions. The 
woman who can. afford 
these houses has no 


problem, but neither will 


she have the joy of discovering after 
weary, foot-blistered jaunts, a jewel of a 
house overlooked by real estate agents. 

For the moderate-incomed seeker, mod- 
ern apartment houses have electricity, 








THE 


hot radiators and cold showers, but no 
fireplaces. If you are of a delicate phy- 
sique, look no farther, but pay your rent 
deposit. But the real treasures are in 
the old houses which were made into sep- 
arate apartments some forty years ago 
and have not been brought up to date. 
If you are game to run a coal fire, as 
everyone did not so long ago, you can 
find floors with wonderful possibilities 
at low rents. Go west, young woman, 
to the section between Sixth Avenue 
and the Hudson River to find stately 
cornices and even shabby back veran- 
das looking on to overgrown, neglected 
gardens. 

You always recognize the enthusi- 
astic house hunter by the salutation 
with which she enters the home of a new 
acquaintance. 

“How much rent do you pay?” 
she asks, automatically counting your 
} rooms and balancing the disadvan- 
| tage of an airshaft window against 
' concessions in the way of closet room. 
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This old mahogany bureau waited untold years in a cellar to be discovered. It 
was bought for a five-dollar bill, and scraped and polished into a dull finish. 


The table stood on the curbstone waiting for a good home in a Greenwich Village 
The chair cost ten cents at a country auction. 


apartment 


Greenwich Village was laid out by 
refugees from the Battery, fleeing the 
yellow fever prevalent one summer. 
When the metropolis grew up to it, the 
Village met the City on the bias. This 
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The former horse-tenants were 
dispossessed and the stables 
turned into modern studios. 
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arrangement affords pic- 
turesque, crooked lanes, 
miscalled streets, and de- 
lightful triangular nooks 
just big enough to hold 
an irregular house. West 
Fourth Street crosses 
West Tenth Street at one 
corner. Dinner guests, 
lost in the maze, give one 
look at this sign and dash 
for the nearest telephone 
booth. The experienced 
dinner host counsels the 
f guest over the telephone 
to remain where he is, till 
a rescue party can reach 
him. 

Milligan Place and 
Patchin Place, while fac- 
ing in opposite directions, 
are able to keep an eye on 
each other’s back windows. 
An historic feud and a 
wooden fence formerly 
divided their rear yards. 
A canny agent has now 
turned their clothes lines 
into an informal park 
where highbrow plays are 
held at unexpected hours. 
White-haired, gentle- 
voiced old  Irish-women 
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who have lived all their 
married lives in these Places deplore the 
invasion and look askance at the hus- 


bandless homes. 
Washington Mews is a decorative and 


comfortable piece of (Continued on page 346) 
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Fuel Soldiers 


E stand at attention while the conservation program of 

the United States Fuel Administration is delivered to 

us. Like good soldiers, we click our heels and obey 
orders—grateful, however, that the Administration tells us not 
only what to do but how to do it. 

Coal, kerosene and gasoline are all needed for war supplies 
and this year we require one hundred million more tons than 
we have ever mined before. The United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration says to us, speaking in approximate figures, “We can 
mine fifty million tons of this excess but the other fifty must be 
given us by conservation—thirty-five millions by industry and 
fifteen millions by homes.” 

The demand appalls us, perhaps, until the fact is made clear 
that these fifty million tons of conserved coal are to be lifted out 
of our customary waste. The program of conservation is built 
upon estimates of fuel thrown away. Such figures as these rush 
upon us: Twenty million tons will be saved this year by super- 
vision of power plants. One city expects to save fifteen thou- 
sand tons merely by economical use of water which is pumped by 
coal, and seventeen hundred more tons by instituting, in the 
business section, skip-stop stations for street cars. Nearly three 
million tons can be saved by the partial substitution of wood for 
domestic purposes in the rural districts and villages of certain 
eastern and middle-western states. Domestic users of coal can 
make a proportionately large saving. The average cooking range 
uses only two per cent of the potential heat in its fuel. Our 
opportunity for saving is not an insignificant one as we had sup- 
posed; our aggregate savings, in the cooking range alone, can 
add millions of tonnage to the war bins. 

Our task is making full use of our fuel supply. To do this 
necessitates the application of our intelligence to those problems 
of housekeeping which have been turned over rather generally 
to servants. The furnace man, unless he is a person of unusual 
conscience and sagacity, must go, and the housekeeper must 
learn the management of dampers and the proper stoking of the 
fire even though her husband or son may undertake the actual 
work. The Fuel Administration has placed state, county and 
city administrators where she can appeal to them for instruction. 
She can obtain their names from the local authorities and news- 
papers or by writing to the United States Fuel Administration 
in Washington, D. C. The United States Fuel Administration 
will send, also, on request, a booklet, Fuel Facts, giving full in- 
structions for operating home heating plants. 

The basis of economical management is the good condition of 
the furnace. It must be cleaned and in repair. When bitu- 
minous coal is used the yearly overhauling with which we were 
once self-righteously satisfied should be supplanted by a fort- 
nightly cleaning. Much heat, now lost by radiation, may be 
conserved if flues are wrapped in asbestos. There are four 
dampers whose use should be mastered thoroughly. (1) The 
check-draft damper in the stove-pipe is the key to good manage- 
ment. When it is closed the fire is burning its hottest. Too 
often this draft has been neglected in favor of the coaling-door, 





in the Home 


Prepared for THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL by the United States Fuel Administration 


which ought not to be used except for its own purpose. (2) In 
the smoke-pipe there is a turn-damper which should fit loosely 
and be kept partly open most of the time and wide open in very 
severe weather. (3) The slide in the coaling-door should not be 
substituted for a damper but, when bituminous coal is first put 
on a fire, this slide is opened to give entrance to oxygen for the 
consumption of gases. (4) When the fire is hurried by opening 
the whole ash-pit door, a large part of the heat passes out of the 
chimney and is wasted: air is being supplied to the fire faster 
than it is needed. 

Before shaking a low fire, put on a little coal, for a shallow bed 
is wasteful. In severe weather the shaking must continue till 
there is a glow of red, but in moderate weather a layer of gray 
ashes may remain. Be careful to see that the grate is returned 
to a flat position after shaking and be sure that the ash-pit is 
emptied every day. Economy demands the sifting of ashes and 
the removal of cinders to be burned again. 

When we go upstairs what shall we find are the results of our 
activities belowr Upstairs begins the personal problem of the 
homemaker, who ought to make her living-rooms and dining- 
room comfortable for her family at a temperature, in most 
cases, of not more than 68 degrees, and teach them to enjoy bed- 
rooms which are very much colder than this. One device which 
she can adopt is that of having the air moist, for moist air, if it is 
not too moist, feels warmer than dry air. Let her hang a pail 
of water in each flue, looping it with wire from the registers, or 
stand dishes of water on the steam radiators. Specialists are 
now telling us that the most healthful temperature is one that 
averages 60 to 64 degrees—provided a greater degree of humidity 
is maintained than that which we ordinarily have in our homes. 
Five to seven or even ten times our usual humidity is not too 
much. 

The prattle of the open fire is denied us because ninety per 
cent of the heat blazing on the cozy hearth goes up the chimney. 
There could be no cheer this winter in a blaze which wasted the 
fuel needed to maintain our armies. 

The kitchen range, like the furnace, needs a conscientious 
management which only an exceptional servant will give. In 
most cases the housekeeper must superintend its fuel economies. 

To make a range fire either with coal or wood, close all the 
dampers and shake the fire-box free from dust, ashes and clinkers. 
Place crumpled paper in the fire-box, arrange the kindlings in 
such a way as to allow drafts of air to pass through them and 
then put on a small amount of coal. Light the paper and open 
the damper in the ash pit, the oven damper and the stove-pipe 
damper. The principle of these three dampers is, respectively, 
to let air into the fuel box, to send a current of hot air around the 
oven instead of allowing it to pass up the stove-pipe, and to 
prevent the escape of heat up the chimney. 

Because the damper in the ash-pit is the source of air, it should 
be kept open except when the grate is dumped or the fire checked. 
When the oven damper is closed, heat passes to the oven, other- 
wise it passes directly up the chimney. If (Continued on page 343) 




















The Red Triangle a Welcome Sign to Our Soldiers 


In shell-searched woods of the war zone, as well as in every 
cantonment of the United States there are Y.M.C.A. huts 
where our fighters can find hot drinks, smokes, chocolates, 
cookies and a hundred small comforts. They serve as theatres 
for the actors sent over to entertain the boys, as clubs, churches, 
lecture-halls and schools. They represent home at the front. 


American troops entering a town abandoned by the foe do 
not have to wait many hours before the Y.M.C.A. has com- 
mandeered a building to be used as a Red Triangle canteen. 
Two such centres were established in Chateau-Thierry while 
the Germans were still being dragged out of cellars. 





















The photograph below 
is a Red Triangle centre, upon which a Hun shell or aircraft bomb has 
left its destructive mark. This could be multiplied by scores through the 
war zone where hundreds of Y.M.C.A. workers have been under con- 
stant fire for months. 


No shell-proof job is this of the “ Y”’ worker. 
















it moves up with the advancing American or Allied troops. 


matler or a word of advice and encouragement. 
much more are found there. 
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Cellars of buildings which have been blown to pieces by the fright- 
ful bombardments in France often shelter the Y.M.C.A. canteen as 
By 
night soldiers stealthily creep to these underground centres for soci- 
ability, a smoke, writting-paper, canned music, chocolates, reading 
All these and 


of ne 
ee — 
In these dug-outs the Red Triangle men share the constant death peril of the soldiers 
who go over the top, remaining with the men to give them hot drinks and cigarettes to 
steady the nerves at the “zero hour.”” The American Y.M.C.A. has scores of such dug- 

outs in its front line trenches. 
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It’s a short trench that has no turning which will land the 
American soldier at the ‘“Y”’ hut, the place where he goes to 
be cheered up ina healthy, sensible way when he’s blue. On 
these wonderful, zig-zag, excavated thoroughfares of the war 
cone with their artistic bachelors’ lodgings, there is no place 
more popular than the Red Triangle dug-out. 
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Home atmosphere in the shape of the sort of roof they were 
used to is provided for the Asiatic labor battalions on Y.M.C.A. 
huts erected for them. It also is good camouflage. The “Y”’ 
has not neglected the laborers whose work behind the lines is 
so important to the success of the combat units at the front. 








Blue sky roofs the Y.M.C.A. “gym”? extending from Ireland 
to Lorraine in Europe, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
over here. Athletic material by the ton is furnished by the Red 
Triangle, thus encouraging the soldier boys to while away their 
letsure with mass games which keep them in physical irim, 
drive out blues and improve the morale. This resembles a 
school playground? Well, the “ Y”’ has the biggest educational 
project ever attempted, in the shape of Khaki College 














Corrugated steel roofs may not be beautiful, but they are ex- 
tremely practical and desirable in a region where the enemy 
repeatedly drops explosives from artillery or airplane. A few 
sheets of corrugated steel form the roof for: many a“ Y”’ dug- 
out in the front line, and the soldiers flock gladly to it for 
shelter. tobaccc, hot drinks and sandwiches. (Lower left corner.) 





Gas masks are worn ready for instant adjustment 1n many 
of the regions where “ Y”’ centres are located. But the Yankee 
soldier boys clamoring eagerly at the door must have the things 
they demand so the Red Triangle sign goes up in some old 
French building regardless of the creeping, unseen potson. 





























Conservancy Cottages Near Dayton, Ohio 


These Cottages, Costing From $1360 to $1665, Have 
All the Essentials of Simple, Healthful Living 


By FRANCES PARROTT 


GROUP of newly built small houses and bungalows, 
A charmingly diversified as to line and coloring and set half- 

way up a tree-crowned slope, may be seen from the banks 
of Mad River some miles northeast of Dayton, Ohio. Some of 
these dwellings are already rented and occupied by the families 
of engineers, executives and construction men who are working 
on the great earth dam at this point—one of the five retarding 
dams which are to save Dayton and other 
parts of the Miami valley from a recurrence 
of the disastrous flood of 1913. 

Similar groups of houses have been built 
at the other dam-sites. Each one is an 
addition to the landscape, rather than the 
usual construction camp blot. The dwell- 
ings are remarkably convenient, and it 
seems probable that most of them will be 
bought by individuals for permanent use 
after the flood prevention work is finished. 

They partly solve the problem which 
faced Arthur E. Morgan, chief engineer of 
the Miami Conservancy district, when he 
assumed charge of the work and which is 
stated in the following paragraph from the 
Miami Conservancy Bulletin: 

“In the carrying out of a large construc- 
tion project, the labor question is of prime 
importance. The 

















Far off to the left one can see row after row of tiny white 
houses, exactly alike—neat little officers’ quarters for the army 
aviators at Wilbur Wright field. Their absolute precision and 
uniformity contrast vividly with the individuality of the houses 
built by the conservancy district. The latter stand out in even 
greater contrast if you drive to the right, around the spur of the 
wooded hill and gaze on the construction camp of a private con- 
tractor at work there, with its bunk cars run in over the railroad 
and its oblong, small-windowed shacks, covered with tar paper. 
The first house plans which Mr. Morgan took home for criti- 
cism by his wife, who is a domestic science 
graduate with practical experience, had 
been drawn with but little attention to 
housekeeping convenience. 

For one thing, Mrs. Morgan pointed out, 
a woman working in the kitchen who 
wanted to take a child to the bathroom 
would have to pass through all the rooms 
in the house in doing so. The plan of the 
No. 1 cottage shows that the fault was 
remedied in this instance as well as others. 

Plans for five house types were gradually 
evolved, four of which are given here. 

The No. 5 type house is adapted especially 
for use by an official of the camp who is 
willing to pay for extra space, or by a well- 
paid mechanic with 
a good-sized family. 





problem of getting 
men to do your 
work, and of keep- 
ing them after you 
have them, is one 
of the biggest single 
questions that faces 
the employer. Old 
conditions are rap- 
idly passing; new 
standards must be 
met. Among these 
new conditions, 
that of adequate 
housing looms 
large. The days of 
tents and shacks, 
of unsightly, un- 
sanitary, inconven- 
ient camps, are 
gone or rapidly 
going.” 

One stands among bunk-houses, executive offices and store 
buildings, in looking up the hill toward the “conservancy cot- 
tages” at the Mad River dam-site. There is an irregular line 
of roofs, a glimpse first of a red-roofed gable on a two-story 
house and then of a low spreading expanse of green shingles, 
covering a one-story cottage. Two houses painted brown may 
be seen between a green bungalow and one colored a cheerful 
dark red. Vegetable gardens were thriving behind some of the 
houses last summer, and the wooded ridge still farther back and 
up looked like a fascinating place for the explorations of ad- 
venturous children. 

Two streets, joined at an acute angle, define the layout of this 
group. A near-by field has been set aside for a playground. 








Cottage 1 1s the least expensive of the group. 








It has three rooms and two porches. 
actual cost of building this little home. 
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In the latter case, 
there are three 
available bed- 
rooms. A_ small 
family may _ con- 
veniently use the 
back room which 
opens from both 
living-room [and 
kitchen as a dining- 
room. 

Notice that each 
bedroom in this 
plan has windows 
on two sides, fav- 
oring a cross-draft 
of air. The same 
is true of every 
bedroom in all five 
of the house types, 
with the single ex- 








$1360 was the 


ception of the middle bedroom in the No. 4 house. Even 
there, open doors will provide an air current. 
“Too many windows,”’ commented a draftsman. “Nobody 


ever puts so many windows in workmen’s cottages.” 

But the conservancy houses are not workmen’s cottages. 
They are dwellings good enough for anyone—engineer, mechanic 
or day-laborer—and with all the essentials for simple, healthful 
living. 

At the Huffman dam-site on Mad River there were six of the 
houses finished and occupied when | was there one day last 
August. One of the No. 5 type houses had been taken by the 
camp overseer, who is also resident physician, and another by 
a clerk connected with a railroad re-location which is part of 
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the flood prevention work. One of the mechanics was living 
in a No. 4 house. One No. 1 house was occupied by the 
superintendent of the railroad work, another by a drag-line 
operator and another by a rodman. 

The wife of the overseer kindly took me through her No. 
5 house. The kitchen is practically furnished, as in all the 
cottages. Next to the sink is a stationary wash-tub with a 
cover which serves as a drain-board at dish-washing time. 
The range and water heater go with the house. There is a 
built-in “kitchen cabinet.’ In the window end of the room 
there is a substantial and simply designed breakfast table 
with solid ends and with a bench to go 
at each side. In the first cottages 











built, these pieces were made station- PoRcH 
ary, but almost universal request from 
pcg — -_ toa change. They Lane | Sea » rooms, this cottage (No. 2) has a sleeping-porch. 
e now movable. " o Actual cost, $1440. 
The bedroom behind the bathroom in a4 x 
. P . | oa aia R ow “ ‘ : : 
= oe ——— pre ott F T he same destiny is probably in store for the 
, Res. FUSE OMe tee m 4 still larger village at the Englewood dam on 
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door may be assigned tothe room’s occu- | eKow: Stillwater River. Here, many of the cottages are 
pant. Its position, however, at the | CLOT 2. only a step from the traction line which has a 
back of the house and sein to the ' twenty-five cent fare into Dayton. One row of 
= pag li pe on g the Englewood cottages is placed picturesquely 
little use for full length closets in a m onl pie eg ala havin _— —* —o 
gel 5 stream which flows into the Stillwater, and this 
child’s room. ; f group would seem to have special attractions for 
House No. 5 has a pretty colonial families wanting simple summer homes. 
stoop and a small back porch. Where Another large camp is directly on the Balti- 
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the prospective tenant has been willing Sse JEEEPING more and Ohio railroad line leading into Dayton. 
to pay more than the standard rental 6ta!x 14!-o! 5-6"x11-o" The camp at Germantown may be converted 
for this house, it has been agreed to ReescMe: into a delightful summer colony for automobile 
add anend porch. The three smaller — : owners, after it has served its pur- 
houses have generous porch room. 1 P pose for the dam builders, and the 


houses in the smallest camp 
of all, on Loramie Creek, are 
close to an existing village 


Actual cost of the houses is listed as 
follows by officials of the Miami Conservancy district: 


Style of Cottage...... No. 1 No. 2. No. 4 No. 5 , 
No. of Rooms........ 3 4 5 5 and will very probably be 
ee 24X24 =. 24X26 24X32) 26X34 absorbed by it. 

a $1360 «$1440 = $1520 $1065 The variety of 


+ line*which helps to 
| make the house 
| groups attractive 
; and interesting has 
| 
| 
& 





All materials were furnished by ‘‘ready-cut’” house 
concerns, which contracted for them on a basis of 
twenty-five as a minimum order for each type. Em- 
ployes of the conservancy district put the houses up, 
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been gained by re- 
$1520 was the actual cost of this attractive five-room cotta veruing the pene 
520 was tl OS his tive five-roc cottage : 
, (No. 4). All the Pets ong ie i fecal blocks. ‘i que -# number of 
_ : : | cases, by setting 
ae | oo some houses end- 
wise to the street and setting others sidewise and by the 
differing roof pitch and height of the five types. 

Two greens, two browns and one red paint have been 
used. At each camp the color scheme of the whole group 
was planned before any painting began. 

All the walls are of beaded wood ceiling with a natural 
oiled finish. Ceilings are of paneled beaver board. Two 
layers of paper are between the inner walls and the stud- 
ding, and two more layers between the studding and the 
weather boards. The houses are placed on concrete blocks 
and the space beneath will be made tight and warm for win- 
ter. Coal stoves inliving-rooms and kitchens will heat those 
rooms well, and will temper the connecting bedrooms. 

An interesting bathroom innovation is shown in the 
No. 5 plan. 

Mrs. Morgan pointed to such bathrooms as that in No. 4 

















and the cost of their labor is figured in the above schedule. 
The established rentals, added to the actual benefit to the as a common example of how not todoit. Valuable closet room 


is lost in the long narrow passage leading to the bath. Also, 


work through proper housing, will, it is calculated, pay for 
the plumbing is pushed to the outer wall with increased danger 


the houses in the course of five years. Salvage at the end of 
that period is, of course, figured in. from freezing. 

The houses at the Huffman dam will probably be sold, even- The improvement is shown in the No. 5 plan. Here the bath- 
tually, to men working in Dayton who will have easy and inex- room is kept near the centre of the house, yet there is plenty of 
pensive transportation on the near-by traction line. light and ventilation. This comes over the top of a five-foot- 
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eed. Lig oe oe 





space. This has five rooms. The actual cost was $1665. 
high bedroom closet and over the walls of the shower-bath, which 
are also five feet high. The window is easily opened and shut from 
the bedroom behind the bath, where a full-length door gives 
access to the low closet and also to the space above it. 

The five-foot closet is high enough to hang skirts and trousers 
in, and it is a far more useful enclosure than the narrow passage- 
way which leads to the conventionally placed bathroom. 
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That the water-pipes may be kept farther from the 
outside walls is an important consideration under any 
circumstances. 

In the No. 3 house, which has two stories, a sort of bath- 
room compromise was effected. For the convenience of small 
children and their mothers in the daytime, there is a lava- 
tory accessible from both lower rooms. The shower-bath 
is upstairs. 
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Community News 


Read About a Few of the Things Being Done In Lebanon, 
Indiana, and Then Write Us What Your Civic League Is Doing 


ECENTLY the Editor of THe House BEAUTIFUL wrote 
to several Civic Leagues asking them to tell us about 
their work. We feel that it is important to have not only 

a House Beautiful but a City or Village Beautiful and we are 
desirous of doing everything possible to help in this important 
work. We know that many problems have been presented to 
those interested in the welfare of their communities and we 
would like to learn of the way these were solved, so as to pass on 
these suggestions to others who may be laboring under similar 
problems. We know that there is more thought being given to 
the development of Community life than ever before, and we 
would like to tell our readers of these experiments. 

One of the first replies to this letter came from Mr. Virgil 
Buntin, one of the Advisory Board of the Civic League of Leb- 
anon, Indiana. This league realizes the importance of fostering 
civic pride in their youngest citizens or rather citizens-to-be, and 
one of the most interesting things they have been doing this 
year is the development of the school-children’s gardens and the 
sale of their products. Let us quote from Mr. Buntin’s letter: 

“We had a wonderful show last year, 


cents. This market is in charge of an experienced person who 
sees that everything is in order and that the proper prices are 
charged and the proper weights given. 

“You can readily see what a profitable experience our 
youngsters are getting. They learn to produce the goods 
under supervision of one experienced in gardening and then 
they learn something about business in displaying and selling 
their goods.” 

Every pupil in the schools of Lebanon was invited to partici- 
pate in the Annual Exhibit of Vegetables and Flowers and prizes 
were given for the best exhibits. The teachers of the schools 
cooperated in this work and all entries were made through these 
teachers. Parents, too, were urged to interest their children in 
the Exhibit. Prizes were awarded for the Best Garden, for the 
best Display of Garden Vegetables, for the best Vegetables, for 
the best Herbs, for the best Display of Seeds, for the best Display 
of Cut Flowers, for the best exhibits of Canned Fruit and Vege- 
tables, etc. Many of the contests included two divisions— 
one the Senior Division, including pupils in the Sixth Grade 

and above; the other the Junior Divi- 





‘and will have a much larger one this 
year. The result of this show and the 
giving of premiums for the best in each 
class is that each school child spends 
many hours during the summer vacation 
in trying not only to have the best garden 
but to produce the best of everything 
that he raises. He not only gets health- 
ful recreation but learns to produce some- 
thing worthwhile. 

“We have what we call the Civic 
League Market on each Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday to which any or all 
of the children may take their produce 
and where they may sell it. At this 
market they learn to display their goods 
and to make a sale and in turn learn the 
worth of their produce in dollars and 


Ten Commandments of Spotless Town 
As adopted by the Civic League of Lebanon, Indiana 





1. Don’t throw anything on the sidewalk or 
Street. Find a rubbish-can. 

2. Don’t tear up paper and scatter it anywhere. 

3. Don’t let any piles of ashes or rubbish stay in 
your backyard. 

4. Don’t mix ashes and garbage in the same 
can. 

5. Don’t fill the ash-bin or garbage-can too full. 

6. Don’t chalk the sidewalk, fences, buildings or 
pavements. 

7. Don’t deface park benches, school furniture or 
any public property. 

8. Don’t forget that horses love banana skins. 
A banana skin isn’t dangerous if it is inside a horse’s 
stomach. 

g. Don’t do anything that will bring disgrace to 
the city where you live. 

10. Don’t expect your city to become clean and 
perfect all at once. It will become an ideal city only 


when everybody does something every day to help 
make things better. 


sion, for pupils in the Fifth Grade or 
under. 

Whoever selected the prizes for these 
contests used exceedingly good judgment. 
Boys’ scout shoes, girls’ raincoats, shoes, 
fountain pens, half tons of coal, cameras, 
tool chests, sweaters, shirts and neckties 
were just a few found in the Premium 
List issued by the Civic League. 

Another item of interest in connection 
with the work of the Civic League of 
Lebanon is the “Ten Commandments of 
Spotless Town” which they have adopted 
—this for all, the citizens-that-are, and 
the citizens-to-be. If everyone would 
take care not to break these command- 
ments we would have a very much 
cleaner, a much more beautiful country. 











At Your Service 


Miss Readers’ Service Visits a Few Y.M.C. A. Huts—New Bunga- 
low Plans In Process—On Naming Homes—State Extension Work 


aISS READERS’ SERVICE had an oppor- 
tunity, not long ago, of visiting some of the 
large cantonments and studying at first 
hand the recreation facilities for the men, 
particularly the Y. M. C. A. huts in which 
you will remember she is especially interested 
just now because the Service Department is 
assisting in decorating these buildings. On 
the whole she found them very well fur- 
nished, comfortable and inviting, but several instances stand out 
in her mind which show that there is still a great deal of work to 
be done in this field. 

At one of the Base Hospitals where, if anywhere, surroundings 
should be made as bright and cheerful as possible, Miss Readers’ 
Service found a very significant state of affairs. The Y. M.C.A. 
organization at this Hospital was efficient and attentive to the 
needs of the men. It furnished them books and magazines, 
writing materials, games of various kinds, and maintained an 
outdoor theatre where movies and stock companies held forth 
almost daily. But the building itself was like every other camp 
structure, bare and unlovely, affording excellent shelter but 
little more. 

While Miss Readers’ Service was visiting this camp, a new 
building was opened at the Hospital by the Red Cross. Here 
there were also books, magazines, stationery, playing cards and 
a Victrola at the disposal of the men. But there were also 
bright yellow curtains at the windows through which the sun 
shone most cheerily and cast a glow over the whole room. 
There were comfortable wicker couches, cushioned with a pretty 
cretonne. There were lamps on the reading tables, made of 
wood and painted a bright green-blue, with shades of cretonne 
to match the chair cushions. Easy chairs were placed in odd 
corners of the room, near the fireplace or adjacent to a shelf of 
books. The walls were of beaver board painted a warm buff, 
and the woodwork was stained a soft brown. All was harmo- 
nious, colorful and satisfying. This Red Cross room offered the 
same facilities as the “ Y,”’ but its appeal was far greater. Ten 
soldiers could always be found there to every one that patronized 
the “Y.’’ One soldier told Miss Readers’ Service that going 
into the Red Cross room was like getting a letter from home. 
A small circulating library is also maintained in connection 
with this recreation room. The librarian in charge visits the 
patients in the Hospital who cannot get out, talks with them to 
find out their tastes, and selects books for them. 

Of course it must not be supposed that the state of affairs at 
this particular Hospital holds good everywhere, or even in the 
majority of the cantonments. At Division Headquarters, some 
miles distant from the Hospital about which Miss Readers’ 
Service has told us, there was a most delightful Y. M. C. A. 
building, with every comfort and attraction that could be de- 
sired. TheA. L.A. Library offered another reading and recrea- 
tion room, so that there were enough good things to go around 
inthiscamp. Miss Readers’ Service managed to get a good deal 
of light on the subject though, and she is going ahead with a 
vengeance on this work which is so much needed to help our 
boys endure the sordidness of war. 

Some new house plans are fermenting in Miss Readers’ Serv- 
ice’s mind these days. The War House is now launched and 
well on its way to success, but more and different designs will be 
in demand after the war and Miss Readers’ Service doesn’t 
propose to be caught napping when the call comes. A lot of 
people are going to want bungalows—small ones that can be 
built on a fifty foot lot, for instance. So an architect has been 
commissioned to design a little five room house which has an 
alternate plan for the arrangement of rooms. You may have a 
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living-room, dining-room, kitchen and two bedrooms, or if you 
need another bedroom the dining-room can be omitted and a 
breakfast alcove installed between the living-room and kitchen. 
The exterior is the same in either case, with the exception of one 
side elevation where the arrangement of windows varies accord- 
ing to the interior plan. This bungalow is going to be suited for 
city, suburb or country, and can be built to face either the broad 
or the narrow way, so that it will fit almost any size lot. In fact, 
this house is going to be so elastic that, like the War and Peace 
House, it will fit any family. We shall probably call it House 
Beautiful Homes No. 2 because it is really the second of the 
series. 

Speaking of naming houses, Miss Readers’ Service has some- 
thing to say on this subject and she wants to begin saying it by 
asking a question. Why will people persist in naming their 
homes? What’s ina name anyway? So many people write to 
Miss Readers’ Service asking her to suggest some appropriate 
label by which they may distinguish their home from that of 
their neighbor. Somehow, Miss Readers’ Service always feels 
that this is a kind of insult to the house. Occasionally it hap- 
pens that a house has some architectural or geographic feature’ 
which adds to its distinction. “Seven Gables”’ for instance, is a 
name which means something. A house with seven gables has a 
right to be proud of them and can name itself. But a mere 
name, for the name’s sake, is an affectation of the worst kind. 
Miss Readers’ Service threatens at times to start a “Society for 
the Extinction of Artificialities’” and this matter of naming 
homes is going to be one of the first on the list to come up for 
extinction. 

Again the Service Department is becoming allied with an 
important movement for bettering conditions of farm life. A 
State Extension Bureau in Agriculture and Home Economics 
has asked our aid in securing building plans, as well as color 
schemes, for decorating and beautifying farm buildings. 
It isn’t very satisfactory, as a rule, to furnish color schemes 
on a wholesale basis, but Miss Readers’ Service is turning this 
problem over in her mind and we feel pretty sure she will find 
a solution. 

This call for assistance in making the farm home artistic and 
livable is one which is going to be heard more distinctly this year 
than ever before. So many people are going into farming now, 
for both economic and patriotic reasons, that the enthusiasm 
for a tasteful home which has heretofore been more particularly 
the concern of the city or suburban dweller, is being carried into 
rural communities. The woman who lives in or near the large 
towns and cities has ample opportunity to keep up with the pro- 
cession, by visiting not only the shops but the homes of friends 
and neighbors. There is a certain stimulation in this living in a 
community of homes—a stimulation caused by a desire on the 
part of the housewife to have her home as attractive as that of 
her friends and if possible even to excel them in artistic excel- 
lence. A kind of friendly rivalry exists between them, as to 
which shall be the first to adopt a new style of curtaining the 
windows or to acquire a novelty in table decoration. 

But the day is fast coming when the woman on the farm, as 
well as her sister in the city, will be alive to the larger possi- 
bilities of her surroundings. She is beginning already to sense 
a lack of that subtle thing in her home which we call “atmos- 
phere,” and our present problem is to make possible for her the 
development of this newly awakened sense. 

Miss Readers’ Service doesn’t expect to bear the burden 
of this task alone, but she means to help in every way she 
can—by individual letters, and through State and School 
organizations who are devoting a good share of their time to 
the subject. 








The Philosophy of Housekeeping 


The Proof of a Maid Is Keeping Her, and the Author Keeps Hers 


Owrite a house- 
an article 

both practical 
and philosophical! | 
have let the thought 
lie in my mind for | 
days in a sort of dif- 
fuse milky-way out- 
line, have held it 
back from becoming 
definite as one holds 
back from eating the 
biggest strawberry in 
the dish until the 
last, all the time fore- 
tasting it mentally. 
But well may one be 
on guard against that 
unhappy moment 
when, the strawberry 
unleashed from one’s 
gaze, an assiduous 
waiter sweeps up 
strawberry, dish, 
and all, and leaves 
one in woe absurdly 
unspeakable. And 
lest this happen to 
me, and the editor of 
THE House BeEauti- 
FUL sweep me off 
her calendar while | 
dally, | have decided 
to gobble up this particular strawberry 
right now. 

And certainly this is a morning pat- 
terned apart by nature to remind one 
that, at any rate, it would not be practical 
to be an unphilosophical housekeeper. 
Outside, it isn’t exactly raining, it is 
“jes’ a-miseryin’,” as the darkies say 
down South, the chimney smokes a 
little, and the maid seems unsettled in 
her mind, to match the weather. 

But, on the other hand, the hickory 
logs are just parting in that best richest 
red glow, the cat purrs on my lap like a 
pipe organ, and the andirons, the owl 
kind, remind me with their big marble 
eyes, that if | put up an unconcerned 
wiseacre front to the maid she will 
probably calm down presently, weather 
or no. 

And to be very practical about this 
article, | am going to twist the worst 
horn of the dilemma first, for housekeep- 
ing, no matter how philosophical, may 
often be described as a dilemma. | am 
going to tell how | manage my maid, 
practically and philosophically. It is 
going to sound radical, and in order that 
you may not come to pray and remain to 
scoff, | am going to tell you, to begin with, 
that | have really had a long experience 
in housekeeping. | did it first for the 
family at home in Texas when | was 


By CLAUDIA CRANSTON 








This is the living-room—that 1s, the part of the living-room you see, for no one ever thinks of 
looking anywhere except out at the windows, which show the magnificent sweep of the Hudson, two 
miles wide, with the palisades towering above it invincibly. 


twenty, for my father, my two younger 
brothers, and my little sister, and myself. 
Then | was neither a practical nor a 
philosophical housekeeper, and I look 
back with poignant sorrow upon the 
fiasco. 

Then, my next experience in house- 
keeping was sort of cooperative, in an 
apartment in Washington, D. C., where 
my Aunt was generalissimo and |, in 
common with others of the household, 
had certain allotted “turns.”” My Aunt 
has since fled afar to the deserts of 
Colorado, and taken up a claim, where 
she resides stark alone, in solitary un- 
confinement and great joy. So, you see, 
that housekeeping attempt was also a 
failure, and all of us thought “we goin’ 
break ouh bracks workin’”’ as the washer- 
woman was wont to warn us. And it was 
a failure, | am convinced, because we 
followed common sense and our own 
noses, and left divine guidance and sec- 
ond sight entirely out of the reckoning. 

And there, | have let the cat out of the 
bag. Yes, I do, | flatly do believe in 
divine guidance and second sight in 
housekeeping, and | do not believe any 
amount of money or intelligence will make 
a home if you try to build it out of mere 
sticks and straws of the sort the drowning 
man is always grabbing at. And how 
many housekeepers are drowning today! 
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Well, then, in the 
next housekeeping 
experience, | came 
into my own. In the 
meantime, | had 
drifted to New York 

—no, not drifted—| 
had set my bark in 
the teeth of the storm 
and smashed her 
port side to alongside 
the port of New 
York. And | soon 
grew sick unto death 
of the boarding- 
house, full though it 
was of incident, life, 
living, sentiment, 
bizarre, poignant, 
savory, unsavory— 
and | wanted a sit- 
ting-room to keep my 
books in and a stove 
to cook on—oh, how 
| wanted a stove to 
simmer my thoughts 
on while the lentils 
boiled. 

Then a friend, a 
Professor of English 
at Columbia, who 
knew me well, and 
knew I| was a divine 
guidance sort of housekeeper, consented 
to let me have his apartment, though 
he hated to do it, while he was away 
for the summer. At first, before they 
had been invited once, the new friends 
| had made in New York made jokes 
about bringing sandwiches along when 
they came to dinner, but after they came 
once, | heard no more of sandwiches. Oh 
no, they prinked up for fried chicken 
Southern style, and carrots creamed, and 
spoon bread. There is nothing theoretical 
about my cooking. I really can cook. 
And so can my sister; we “take to it” 
as they say at home. 

Then when the College Professor came 
home in the autumn, | took an apartment 
of my own, and there in my castle, my 
own, | kept house for three years, as 
regally alone as my Aunt in the arid 
fastnesses of Colorado. 

Then my sister came to New York to 
live with me, and now we are living in 
humble and happy estate up the Hudson, 
forty minutes from the Grand Central 
Station. And we “take to” having our 
friends with us for the same reason we 
“take to”’ cooking, because we are South- 
erners. So, through the troublous signs of 
the times we have been going right on 
having the place full of week-end guests, 
having anybody come out to dinner—and 
stay on uneventfully to dinner next day 
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just as we did at home in auld lang syne. 
There are always plenty of clean towels 
in the bathroom, and plenty of extra 
sheets in the linen closet, and a place at 
the table in a twinkling for the unexpected 
guest, and nobody worries about any- 
thing. Most everyone thinks our house 
just runs itself, and sometimes I almost 
think so too—almost. And this is what 
I call housekeeping. 

And now that you know | do it, | will 
tell you how | do it. Of course, the big 
outstanding feature is the maid. And | 
manage my maid mostly by playing, 
“Let’s Pretend.” And so can you man- 
age yours. 

“Let’s Pretend” is really my most 
practical household remedy. When | am 
really at my wits end | play this trump 
card—pretend I am deaf, dumb, blind, 
and utterly incapable of taking care of 
myself, my house, my home. Then, lo, 
up rises the maid like a Lohengrin and 
entets the lists in my favor, saves our 
hearth and home, and the roast for dinner 
turns out as tender as a young maiden’s 
affections. 

I] am not writing this frivolously. This 
is practical, the way | manage my maid— 
and | am veritably the only houskeeper 
I know who has kept her maid intact 
through these war times. Everybody else 
is running from Dan to Beersheba, doing 
her own work with one hand, and writing 





One of the places you really want to linger in is beside the guest-room 

windows, for in the daytime you can see the “turn of the river” miles 

up, and in the evening you can watch the twinkling lights or find some- 
thing to nibble on from the little bookcase. 


THE 


_ heave. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
advertisements for a maid with the other, 
while we recline in our own little Ship of 
State and let the maid hold the helm. 
But, mind you, she does hold the helm, in 
deed and in truth. And when she calls 
out “stand by to come about” | usually 
“stand by.”’ And when for some reason 
best known to myself | do not choose to 
“stand by” I take pains to let her think it 
is my head that is at fault, and not my heart 
or my heels. As long as she actually be- 
lieves that the boat will founder unless she, 
alone and unaided, heaves her to, she will 
Just as you or | would do. Just 
as any nice person would; and you must 
learn this lesson first if you try my 
method — though it be against your whole 
physical experience, your idea of common 
sense and sanity—maids are nice persons, 
uncommonly nice. If you do not feel 
that way about your maid, you can’t 
blame me if you try my recipe and it fails. 
Faith is the principal ingredient in the 
recipe, faith to sit still and be philosophical, 
faith to “carry on,’’ even when you see 
your “Chiney” bowl Mrs. Tassin’s great 
Uncle brought back in 1800, a-tottering 
with one foot in the grave. “Sit tight” 
once through a moment such as this, turn 
upon your maid eyes full of confidence 
and calm, and ever after, | tell you truly, 
this moment will be your touchstone and 
your guarantee. But dare you spring to 
your feet and support your Chiney bowl 
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by the brawn of your own good arm, and 
your days with that maid will be as a 
shadow and none of them will abide. 
You will be frozen in the perpetual gesture 
of rescuing the Chiney bowl, or some other 
bowl, or your leg o’ lamb, or your husband, 
or your baby, from some dire domestic 
mishap. Once let the maid see you can 
take care of yourself, and she will let you 
do it—and why shouldn’t she? 

And again, | must urge upon you that 
this isn’t a fairy tale, this is the truth, the 
psychology of maidology—for the proof of 
a maid is in the keeping of her, and | keep 
mine. 

And, of course, you are just bursting to 
say | overpay. Well, | don’t. I pay so 
little | am ashamed to put it in print; | 
pay three dollars and a half a week less 
than the least | know of anyone else 
paying now. 

Now don’t be afraid to try my maidol- 
ogy. It is radical, but truth is always 
radical. And don’t say it is a failure 
before you try it, or | shall be sure to 
remind you of the Bishop who said to the 
sinner, “Oh no, my man, Christianity is 
not a failure, it has never been tried.” 

And, oh yes, there is one other thing, 
and | know you will not want todo it, 
but you really must if you want to keep 
your maid—you must talk to her and let 
her talk to you. | know it is against 
your breeding, against (Continued on page 348) 





I intended to have pink-and-white Japanese curtains in the dining-room 
this summer, but the maid said, “‘ No, the curtains we had last vear will 
do just as well, and will save the expense of new ones.” 





Good and Bad Bathrooms 


Manufacturers Have Succeeded In Improving Their Products In Their Ever-Persistent Effort to 
Bring Service, Utility, Beauty and Sanitation to the Plumbing Equipment of the Home of Today 


learn are taught by contrasts. By 

drawing or making contrasts, we are 
enabled to perceive that which is right 
and that which is wrong; to discern good 
from bad, correctness and defectiveness 
and so on down the line. Let me, then, 
use this method of contrast to show or 
point the way whereby modern bathroom 
equipment, modern kitchen equipment 
and modern laundry fixtures may bring 
to the home utility, convenience and 
sanitation. 

In a prosperous city of one hundred 
and fifteen thousand people, located in 
one of our Eastern States, lives a man, 
whom I shall call William Jones. Mr. 
Jones has been successful, is a force for 
good in the community in which he lives; 
he is married and has a family. In ad- 
dition to all of this he has a beautiful 
home, built in 1906—twelve years ago. 
This home is pleasant to look upon. 
Situated on one of the fashionable resi- 
dence boulevards with beautiful lawns, 
shrubbery and gardens, this house typi- 
fies solidity, good taste and comfort. 

Mr. Jones’ house cost thirty-one thou- 
sand dollars and the grounds in their 
development required nine thousand dol- 
lars more. His house is well finished, the 
woodwork is of the best, he has a vacuum 
cleaning system, oriental rugs, a large 
billiard room, fine furniture, costly pic- 
tures, etc. And he drives an automobile. 

Mr. Jones lives well. He can afford 
the best and he has it except for one thing 

~his plumbing equipment. Go with me 
while we inspect it. In Mr. Jones’ 
bathroom we find the walls and floors 
tiled, a washdown closet with high wooden 
tank, a marble slab lavatory with nickel 
finished supports to the wall, an enameled 
iron bathtub on feet raising it above the 
floor. 

On the third floor we find the servant’s 
bath, very similar to Mr. Jones’ but with- 
out the tiled walls and floor. In the 
kitchen we behold an old boxed-in sink 
with wooden drain boards, while, lurking 
almost shamefacedly in the basement, we 
find a high wooden tank and an old un- 
sanitary washout closet, accompanied by 
laundry trays that add extra labor to the 
already heavy burden of the complaining 
laundress. 

Mr. Jones “thinks”’ his house is modern 
in every respect—he paid enough to have 
it so—but it isn’t when he comes to the 
plumbing equipment. And why? Sim- 
ply because he hasn’t known that any- 
thing better could be or was made. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Jones’ plumbing equipment 


Ges of the greatest lessons which we 





By JOSEPH T. SULLIVAN 


is not only out-of-date, but is unsanitary 
and dangerous. 

_ | do not doubt but that there are 
thousands of people like 
this Mr. Jones—people 
who have had their homes 
repainted, periodically, 
redecorated, refurnished, 
but who have given little 
or no thought to their 
bathrooms, kitchens and 
laundries. 

There has been no line 
of appliances for the 
home which shows such 
a marked record of im- 
provement, that make for 
convenience and health, 
as plumbing fixtures. It 
isn’t such a far cry to the 
boxed-in tin or copper 
bathtub, the wooden 
sheathed lavatory and 
closet, the old _ black 
iron sink of the kitchen, 
that caused more back- 
aches than were ever 
imagined. Fifteen or 





Showing improvements made 
during the last ten years in 
bathroom equipment. The 
upper bathroom is crowded 
and, in spite of the care taken 
of it, 1s unsanitary looking. 
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even ten years ago equipment such as 
this was looked upon as modern; but 
man has concentrated to serve man, to 
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make his surroundings more pleasant, with 
the result that the bathroom of today is 
a thing of beauty, pride and health. 

Let us now see what the bathroom of 
today, and its accompanying fixtures, is 
like. First of all it should be tiled, floor 
and walls. Tile not only gives that glis- 
tening white spotlessness, but makes 
cleaning a matter of minutes and reduces 
the required effort to a minimum. 

The fixtures are all important. Let us 
first consider the materials from which 
present-day bathroom fixtures are made. 
There are several of these materials, but 
it is always wise to consider that which 
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will give service and sanitation. There 
are two materials which give this satis- 
faction — vitreous china and solid por- 
celain. Vitreous china is a material 
made of high-grade clays and then fired 
to a terrific heat so as to make it non- 
absorbent, strong and impervious. This 
material, covered with a fine glass-like 
transparent glaze and once more fired, 
fuses this glaze to the china itself, making 
one solid, glistening white mass known as 
vitreous china—a material that will not 
crack, craze, discolor or peel off. From 


this material are made lavatories, closet 
or toilet bowls, flushing tanks, etc. It is 
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As much attention is paid to 
planning the bathroom, now- 
adays, as any other room in 
the house. This was not the 
case, however, when the batb- 
room below was equipped. 


impossible to make the 
larger plumbing fixtures 
from vitreous china, for 
this material, because of 
its consistency, will not 
permit, from a manufac- 
turing standpoint. 

For the larger articles 
such as bathtubs, laun- 
dry trays and kitchen 
sinks, a material known 
as porcelain is used. This 
porcelain, or solid porce- 
lain as it is more com- 
monly known, is a clay 
substance covered with a 
white coating or glaze 





and when fired has an 
appearance similar to 
that of vitreous china. 


It is adapted to the mak- 
ing of larger pieces, for 
when the fixtures are 
placed in the kiln for fir- 
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ing it allows for the contraction and ex- 
pansion which these large fixtures require. 
So much for materials—now for the 


fixtures themselves. Present-day tend- 
encies are for simplicity and dignity. 
Both of these are found in modern bath- 
room fixtures. For example, consider 
the white china pedestal lavatory with its 
symmetrical yet graceful lines, its china- 
handled faucets and waste knob. Con- 
sider the glistening porcelain bathtub, 
tiled in the wall with all of the fittings, 
except the supply, waste and shower 
valves, concealed. Truly, these two fix- 
tures show a marked improvement over 
those which were considered modern but 
ten years ago. 

The closet or toilet bowl in this steady 
marchof progress has not been neglected, 
for today, in place of the old embossed and 
sometimes decorated unsanitary wash- 
out, which when operated closely resem- 
bled the roar of Niagara, we have the 
noiseless syphon jet with its white seat 
and cover along with the low-down white 
china tank and cover. Nothing to get 
out of order, no extra trouble to keep 
clean—these are two paramount mottoes 
of present-day bathroom planning. 

The lavatory, the closet bowl and tub— 
these are the three essentials for every 
bathroom outfit. To fit the more elabo- 
rate plans and purses there are additional 
fixtures such as china dressing tables, 
Bidet fixtures, dental lavatories, etc. 
These may be added, but utility and sim- 
plicity should always be kept in mind. 

Both kitchen and laundry have comein 
for their share of these new and up-to-date 
plumbing fixtures—the pride of any 
housewife is reflected by the white porce- 
lain sink with integral china drain boards, 

installed at just the right height. It isa 
labor-saving fixture, one in which a very 
marked degree of progress may be noted. 
In the laundry of today we find, instead of 
the old wooden, unsatisfactory tubs, ones 
of pure white porcelain, which make the 
former drudgery of the laundry one of real 
pleasure. 

So we learn after briefly reviewing the 
content of the present-day plumbing 
equipment how our existence has been 
made more pleasant, more livable— 
how manufacturers have succeeded in 
improving their products in an ever-per- 
sistent effort to bring service, utility, 
beauty and sanitation to the plumbing 
equipment of the home or building of 
today. In choosing your plumbing fix- 
tures it is naturally understood that there 
is a considerable difference in the quality, 
and that values must be measured by 
comparison, the same as in making any 
selection of merchandise. Most of us 
who buy bathroom fixtures do so only 
once or twice in a lifetime, and this fact 
should be borne in mind in making your 
selections. While the original cost of the 
higher grade fixtures will be larger than 
cheap fixtures, the wisdom of the purchase 
of good quality is very clear. 








The Collectors’ Luck In The City 


Rare Antiques Are to 
Be Found in the City 
More Often—and at 


AM writing this be- 
| cause so many of you 

reproach me, gently 
it is true, but none the 
less reproach it is and 
nothing else. “Of course,” 
you say, “you live in the 
country and it is easy for 
you to find these lovely 
old things in garrets and 
attics and at the wayside 
collector’s shrine of auc- 
tions. But we who live 
in the city, what are we 
to do about it?” Now| 
am glad that | live in the 
country; | am a converted 
cockney, and | would not 
for one moment dispute 
the happiness of my an- 
tique pursuits here among the hills. But 
the real truth of the matter is that the 
better bargains are in the city. You 
must, of course, know how to look for 
them and where, and, equally, there is 
such a thing as “flair,” and some 
people have it and so are blessedly for- 
tunate. 

Any city, particularly one along the 
eastern coast, is full of small, inexpensive 
old-furniture shops and places where 
second-hand goods are sold, and little 
auction rooms—even big auction rooms 
on a rainy day or at an off season—hold 
many genuine bargains, things that you 
might seek for for years in the country 
and never find. Then, too, a city dealer 
is apt to have a fairer valuation of his 
wares than many a farmer in the country, 
who often has an unshaken idea that 
every old thing is very valuable, and that 
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Better Prices — Than 
in the Country, if the 











From the collection of Mrs. Elmer Carleton. 


Lustre pitchers and mug all from the city: each one beautiful, each one different. 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


“people of means’”—a favorite expression 
hereabouts—are willing to pay any price. 
To twice-tell a tale there is my little old 
lady out on the hills who still believes in 
her mistaken mine of wealth, that old, 
unpolished highboy. And once I hurried 
off without my lunch to see a treasure of 
an old desk, and found a rickety, jiggly 
soft-wood thing, painted a bright red, 
with one twisted willow-pull still on it, 
so broken that it was fit for nothing else 
than the wood-pile, and all the modest 
owner wanted was seventy-five dollars! 

| could go on unendingly: the old 
“flow blue” that a farmer declared 
was over two hundred and fifty 
years old—had, in fact, “come 
over in the Mayflower’’; that time 
in the unsuspecting days of my 
youth when an honest husbandman 
sold me a quite modern Windsor 
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Truth Were Told 


chair for more than it had 
cost when it left its recent 
furniture-shop home; an 
uninteresting, scrolled, 
scrawled, late-Empire sofa 
for which a countrywoman 
wanted, as | remember the 
price, something like its 
weight in gold. I won’t 
pursue the theme, for, after 
all, this chapter deals with 
what you can get in the 
city rather than what you 
can’t buy in the country. 

Two other reasons there 
are why old furniture 
should be easier to find in 
the city, an Eastern city, 
at least, for the coast was 
settled so much earlier, 
more than a century before the inland 
country where | live. It is reasonable to 
think, therefore, that antiques should be 
more plentiful in the city, especially when 
the weight of this fact is augmented by the 
knowledge that for years small dealers, 
journeying middlemen of the trade, have 
pretty well combed out the countryside, 
and added its treasures to those already 
there. And there are so many more 
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This Sheffield cake basket in the pierced design 
is very charming and light. 





These two pieces are from the col- 
lection of Mrs. Sumner Watson. 


Old pressed glass candlesticks with glass bo- 
beches and “‘drops.” 


homes in the city to be broken up, so 
many more people to move away and sell 
the furniture that they do not wish to take 
with them into their lives beyond. A lot 
of people, you know, don’t like old fur- 
niture, which is lucky for you and me. 
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I have chosen the Sheraton chair to 
illustrate this very point (upper left-hand 
corner of page 330). It is a late Shera- 
ton, the type that is almost Empire, that 
influence showing in the massive band at 
the top, the carved acanthus leaves and 
rosettes, and in the heavier legs, no longer 
the slender fluting seen in Sheraton’s 
earlier types. 
such a tender amber-brown in tone; the 
slip seat a very fine meshed cane. And 
the family legend says that it was 
brought over tothiscountry in oneof the 
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The “courting mirror,” as perfect as the 
day it was made. Probably brought from 
China about 1800. 


last of the old sailing-vessels of commerce. 
Six chairs and a sofa made up the set, and 
when my sister rather indirectly heard 
that there was some old furniture for sale 
at this Boston house—the family were 
moving to the far West—she found three 
of the chairs and the sofa ready to be hers. 
Two of the chairs 


The wood is teak-wood, , 


Mahogany tip-table. 
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The other chair on the same page is 
much earlier—eighteenth century, per- 
haps about 1760 or 1770, just a “mid- 
dling” chair of maple with a rush-seat and 

the elaborated splat-back 

that the Dutch influence 
brought in and with 
which Chippendale 
wrought such won- 
ders. It came 

originally from 

Newburyport —a 

fact that endeared 

it to me because 
half of my ances- 
try comes from 
that small, very 
New England town 
while the other half 
is fiercely Southern— 
and I| bought it for twelve 
dollars in one of the small- 
er, less-considered Charles 
Street shops where | have, 
nevertheless, found many 
bargains. It didn’t have 
a seat then. 
The third chair is even 
older, although 
the splat-back is 
very similar in 
type, for the 
base shows the 
seventeenth 
century balus- 
ter turning and 
the Spanish foot that Catharine of Portu- 
gal introduced into England. It was 
bought in a Boston suburb for eighteen 
dollars. It had been literally thrown 
upon a cruel world, for the last of the 
family that had owned it had died a 
short time before, and all their household 
goods had been taken over by a second- 
hand dealer. 

But chairs are not the only things one 

can find. There are tables, and wouldn’t 




















A very fine 
piece brought over from England 
in the late eighteenth century. 





she bought—a JO 
friend, the other— / 
for fifteen dollars 
apiece, and | can- 
not help commend- 
ing her noble, dis- 
interested action in 
regard to the sofa. 
It was a lovely 
piece, better even 
than the chairs she 
tells me; she could 
have bought it for 
sixty-five dollars, a 
mere nothing as to 
value; instead she 
persuaded the 
owner to take it 
West with her, and 
tokeep sucha beau- 
tiful heirloom inthe 
family. Could old 
furniture forbear- 
ance go farther? 
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All the pieces on this page from the collection of Mrs. Sumner Watson. 


Very handsome, massive Empire dining-table made of San Domingo mahogany and ornamented 
with acanthus carving and hand-engraved brass claw-feet. 








Maple eighteenth-century chair “ picked up” in 
Cambridge. The splat is interestingly turned and 
the base shows the earlier Jacobean influence. 


you have liked to have picked up the 
graceful mahogany tip-table shown here? 
It is a type that belongs to the late eight- 
eenth century, a type usually called Hep- 
pelwhite because it has the delicate spade- 
feet that this cabinet-maker used so much. 
The wood is full of fire, with beautiful 
marking in the tipping-top, and, just as 
it is, old brass snap and all, it was picked 
up in Boston for ten dollars. Long years 
ago it was brought from England to this 
country, and stayed quietly in one home, 
until the household was broken up and 
the furniture sold. The present owner 
heard of it just at the fortunate, psy- 
chological moment. 

And | am almost equally fond of her old 





dining-table. You see how wide the 
centre-board is— 
surely the tree was 
more than a cen- 


a 
é tury in growing!— 
but, alas, that you 
cannot behold the 
beautiful, polished 
depth of the ma- 
hogany! Full Em- 
pire it is; the base 
indicates that with 
itscentral pedestal, 
the carved acan- 
thus leaves and the 
hand-engraved, 
claw-feet of brass. 
| have so many 
pleasant associa- 
tions with its in- 
timate hospitality 
that maybe I’d 
like it even if it 
were not so good, 
but its excellence 
makes a double 
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From the collection of Mrs. Sumner Watson. 


Late Sheraton chair made of teak-wood with slip 
seat of fine cane. Notice the details of the carving. 


motive of appreciation. This was bought 
in a large manufacturing city of northern 
Massachusetts for just forty-eight dollars. 
Did you ever try to see how far that 
amount would go in modern furniture— 
for instance in that delightful type known 
to some dealers as “a unique William 
and Mary table in the popular Jacobean 
finish’? Because, if you haven’t, it will 
be discipline to your soul. 

The mahogany work-table with the 
three drawers, which are actually only 
two and the third just pretending to be, 
is a good example of the later, plainer 
Empire about 1820. The proportions are 
especially just, and the beauty of the 
veneered top——Empire’s strongest attrac- 
tion, | think—is quite unusual; altogether 
a desirable piece for a bedroom or a sit- 
ting-room. It was bought in Cambridge 
for fourteen dollars. 

The purchaser has been lucky in little 
things, too. The small footstool which 
| have tried and tried to get in the coun- 
try, always quite without success, and 
which she “attracted” to her collecting 
personality for a dollar and a half; that 
charming pierced Sheffield cake-basket 
which she found in a second-hand shop 
and bought for eight dollars; the pressed- 
glass candlesticks with the scalloped 
bobeches and little dangling, jangling 
glass bells which were eight more; and 
the “courting mirror”! 

Now this is such a particular piece 
that | feel that | must begin a new para- 
graph with its history, its immediate his- 
tory, | mean, for, like so many of these 
now cherished waifs and strays | do not 
know the story of the days of its youth. 
But first may I bea little didactic? Lock- 
wood has an interesting account and ver- 
sion of this type. Until | read what he 
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had to say | always accepted the version 
of them as being just “courting-mirrors,” 
so contrived and packed as to be easily 
swung on the saddle of some visiting 
Zek’!| who wished to appear at his rustic 
best before Huldy. But now | think differ- 
ently, or, at least, with modifications, for 
who would dispute Lockwood? He writes: 

“In the vicinity of many of the seaport 
towns, especially about Salem, has been 
found a looking-glass which was very 
small and usually set in a box. These 
looking-glasses are very crudely made, 
the mouldings being very simply glued 
together and covered with a very thin 
metal resembling what is known as a 
Dutch metal. Between these mouldings 
are strips of painted glass and at the 
centre of the top is painted a basket of 
flowers. The entire frame sets in a shal- 
low box, and has a wooden slide-cover. 
These looking-glasses have acquired the 
name of courting-glasses for which no 
good reason can be assigned. It has been 
puzzling to trace their origin, but after an 
examination of a large number the writer 
is convinced that they are of Chinese ori- 
gin, and were brought to this country from 
China by sea-captains. Some of the 
reasons for this conclusion are: That the 
frame is not made in the method em- 
ployed by Europeans. The wood is the 
same as is found on frames of a number 
of paintings on glass which are indis- 
putably of Chinese origin, and all that 
the writer has seen which were in their 
original condition have between the plate 
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of glass and the thin 
wooden back strips 
of Chinese paper. 
The painting on the 
glass is done in the 
same manner and 
in the same pecu- 
liar colors as those 
that were made in 
China. The frame 
also indicates its 
Eastern origin, not 


Late 
work-table. 
Another 
“find” and an 
excellent  ex- 
ample of the 
plainer type of 
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being in a form used in Europe at that 
time.” 

This one shown here is in perfect con- 
dition, in the old box, with the old 
nails holding it in place; it might, 
except for a certain mellowness that the 
detaining hand of Time always gives, have 
just come from Canton or Shanghai. | 
wonder where its first American home was? 
The present owner found it in a small 
second-hand shop on an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Boston court, not so very far, really, 
from the old Boston ‘‘ Measuring Stone,” 
and its price was ten dollars and a half. 
When | look at it | think of the true 
worth of a dealer’s heart, for a dealer, who 
is a collector as well, directed her to this 
treasure instead of buying it for himself. 
But then he is a most unusual man; once 
he offered me what I believe was a Mac 
Intyre mantel, part of the dilapidated 
beauty of an old Lynn house,—and cer- 
tainly its graceful carving justified my be- 
lief, —for fifteen dollars. Only the knowl- 
edge that my house was already full of 
mantels that Webster must have leaned 
against or looked at, anyhow, kept me 
from buying it on the spot. 

It is lustre, however, that proves more 
than any other thing the value of city 
collecting. In the (Continued on page 352) 
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table. 





Maple chair of the second 
half of the eighteenth century. 
Originally from Newbury- 
port, but bought in Boston 
for twelve dollars. 


From the writer's collection. 






The table and stool are 
from the collection of Mrs. 


Sumner Watson. 


Foot stool of the early nineteenth-century pertod. 
Excellent wood in the frame. 
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Architect, James Purdon 








The Home of Ex-Governor William L. Douglas 





One of the Most Beautiful Residences in One of the Most Beautiful Towns in America 
— The Photographs Were Taken When the House Belonged to Mrs. P. H. Lombard 


This house shows 
traces of Georgian, 
Italian, and French 
influence. The 
architect aims to 
contrast his main 
house mass with the 
masses of the wings. 
The plain surface of 
the house contrasts 
with the glass area of 
the sun-parlor and 
what will eventually 
be a vine-covered 
surface portion. 
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This 1s the type 
of sun-parlor which 
can be used in con- 
nection with either 
the house or the 
grounds. It is fur- 
nished as a room 
but with many in- 
dividual pieces 
which are com- 
monly found in 
open ptazzas or on 
terraces. It 1s truly 
a delightful and 
restful spot. 
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The furniture in the living-room is grouped mainly around the fireplace, which is the usual treatment. The plain walls were designed and treated 
as a background for furniture, rugs, hangings, pictures, etc. 

















The architect furnishes a simple wall treatment here which will serve as a background, as in the living-room, but which has also an interest of color 
and texture in itself. The fireplace and mirror furnish the strong accent to the room in spite of the dining-table. The large rug makes for unity 
and simplification of the room. 
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THE HALL 


A large and open hall of the kind in 
use either ina summer home or, as here, 
in a house where a good deal of enter- 
taining may be done. The hall is 
eastly accessible toall parts of the house 
through wide openings. As the land- 
scape paper is a decorative treatment in 
itself, it 1s therefore unnecessary to ap- 
ply other decorative features tothe walls. 
The papering of the stair hall is in 
good contrast with the landscape paper 
used on the other walls. The colors in 
the rugs, vases, plants, etc., pickup the 
color of the walls and the whole is a 
good foil tothe painted woodwork. The 
carpet of the stair is plain and in con- 
trast with the color in the rugs for the 
same reason that the stair paper 1s more 
simple than the paper on the main 
hall—the place where it is used 1s 
less important than the room. 
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SFCOND FLOOR PLAN 




















FIRST FLOOR PLAN 

















THE PLANS 





The plans in their formality of ar- 
rangement show the French influence 
more strongly than anything else about 
the house. All of the rooms are studied 
strictly in relation to their place in the 
plan as a whole. The formality is 
strongly emphasized by the perfectly 
balanced wings. The den, being only 
for private use, is in a retired place, 
less accessible from the main ball. 














Closet Conveniences 


This Wardrobe, Recently Planned for the Dormitories at Mt. Holyoke, Might Well 


be Used as a Model by Those Who Are 


Suffering From Insufficient Closet Space 


By HELEN BOWEN 


IMES have changed for college girls since the days when 

a remarkable old bachelor, in the college he founded, 

provided for the student’s wardrobes two hooks, one for 
a cloak and bonnet, the other for the Sunday dress on week 
days and the week-day dress on Sunday. Presumably he 
modeled this equipment on that which met his own needs, for 
he added thereto a highly polished black walnut bootjack. 

What the first Vassar students said, as they manceuvered 
their hoopskirts through the doors and tripped into their rooms 
in their French kid slippers, is not recorded, so far as | know. 
No doubt it was as creditable to their 1865 sense of decorum 
as their making the best of conditions and gaily carrying off the 
bootjacks for souvenirs was to their pioneering spirit. College 
girls have ever since put up with wardrobe accommodations 
which were more or less a man’s guess at feminine needs. The 
guess-work has steadily diminished, however, and in present- 
day planning of residence halls, college women usually have an 
opportunity to state their needs, and architects have grown 
skilful in meeting them as effectually as space and money limits 
allow. 
In a residence hall recently planned for Mt. Holyoke College, 

this cooperation was very close. As a result, a space, 


space, beyond the door, this length is lessened by a hat shelf 18 
inches from the floor. The space under this is ample for a large 
bandbox, while the shelf is said by the head of a large millinery 
shop to be spacious enough for any height and width of hat 
fashion is likely to command. If the hat is reasonably low, 
the hanging space above will serve for all but full-length gar- 
ments. The upper shelf is designed to hold a suitcase in the 
back, with smaller things in front. 

The left-hand compartment is planned for the coats, sweaters, 
serges and ginghams of daily wear. There are three low shelves 
in the end, for footgear and miscellaneous necessaries, and the 
same high shelf, hooks and rod as in the other side. On the 
door is a small shelf for the toilet articles which one has to carry to 
the bathroom. The towels go on a rod just below. It is a trifle, 
but one that makes for neatness in the room as well as time- 
saving in the wild rush of dressing before the breakfast bell. 

This closet would be a comfort in many other places besides a 
college house. The whole closet, indeed, is well adapted for 
general use, and might, in its expansion of the hook for a cloak 
and one for a Sunday dress idea, do away with hanging one’s 
best bib and tucker in the usually inaccessible guest-room. 











































































































































































































2 feet deep and 6 feet 6 inches long, at the end of 
each student’s bedroom is to be fitted as a wardrobe. 
At the bottom is a drawer 4 feet long. Above are 
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EW of us realize in practical 

terms that we who are facing 

the actual inconveniences of 
Life of the present day are not 
the ones who are being most seri- 
ously affected by the existing condition of the world. 
We are mature, seasoned beings, ready to buffet 
the storms and the winds of fortune, whether they 
be good or ill—but what can we say of those wee 
tots who are still traveling in their mothers’ arms, 
or of those little lads and lassies whose supreme joy, 
in the days gone by, was to play with the big brother, 
now so suddenly turned into a man in khaki or- 
blue! What must it mean to the imaginative mind of a child 
to know that that brother has gone across the water for a while 
to play with little French brothers and sisters, to the tune of 
treacherous guns? 

We understand and therefore give gloriously, but what can 
it mean to that busy child-mind, when it mentions its brother 
so earnestly in the evening prayer, and then lies tossing, waiting 
for the Sandman to come—in the meantime trying to patch 
together the various bits of conversation concerning Tom, 
John or Henry heard that day. Have we given to the little 
ones their due amount of attention and explanation at this 
time, an explanation that omits the horrors so far as possible 
and emphasizes the glories of the present conflict in terms of 
their own future? A brief glance at the faces of the wee cousins 
Overseas tells its own story, in the effect upon the minds of the 
younger generation, of the tragedies of the past four years. 
This must not be repeated on this side of the water. Already 
the little folks of our Allies have minds as mature as our own— 
their childhood has been stolen from them! 

Many of us have tried to weigh values, and in so doing we 
have tried to decide whether our day should be spent at the 
Red Cross, or in the Community Kitchen, or whether we should 
stay at home near the “kiddies,” possibly getting an oppor- 
tunity to do some home knitting. | fear too often we have 
chosen the worldly task rather than the home duty, for it pre- 
sents an opportunity to chat a bit with our neighbors. If there 
is one or more dependent upon our attention and love in the 
home, it is our Red Cross duty, our Hoover duty, our patriotic 
duty to arrange our living so that we can be doing something 
that counts, and yet be within the call of the little one who 
some day as a result of our thought and care is to be a strong and 
useful citizen! It is a blessed privilege of those who are mothers 
to have a double duty in this War, for they can be reconstructors 
through their offspring and at the same time do a little bit of 
the work of the outside world under their own roofs. 

A very striking example of the danger the mother is facing 
when she considers entering the work of the world outside her 
own home was brought to my attention the other day. A 
young mother came to me for more detailed information con- 
cerning the Land Army movement that was gaining a great 
impetus in her state. In her arms she had a splendid four 
months old babe. She was most anxious to do her bit, and the 
many attractive posters had popularized the outdoor life for 
her. She was most sincere and enthusiastic in her desire to 
help her country. She had been spurred on in this desire and 
ambition by a wealthy, influential woman who had answered 
her query as to the possibility of this type of employment with 
—“Oh, yes, of course there will be someone at the farm to take 
care of your baby!” To picture this wisp of a woman, a mother 
of four months on whom the baby had to depend for all of its 





Feeding the Children! 


Let Us Recognize the Fact That They Are the Future Citizens of Our Country 


By HELEN IRENE WEED 





nourishment, out in the hot sun 
of a hay field, or down on her 
hands and knees weeding a gar- 
den a greater part of the day, 
made the picture of the prop- 
osition nothing less than an_ atrocity the 
part of the supposedly well-informed woman, on 
whose opinion the young mother had reason to rely. 

Yet it was a mother who had given the advice, a 

woman of large opportunity and one who should 

have been the possessor of a vision. We must take 
- care lest we can be the enemies’ best hand-maidens 

if we give advice such as this, in an unthinking 
manner. There are so many who are looking to those of 
breadth of experience for information, and when giving them of 
that experience one must place himself in their circumstances, 
whether those circumstances be high or low. If one is not cap- 
able of understanding their lives he should refrain, for the 
greater benefit of all. Every farm does not boast a nurse- 
maid, and if it unluckily should, that maid could never be a sub- 
stitute for a mother. Let the nurse-maid go on to the farm! 

When we have once decided where our War activity should be 
centred, let us intensify our efforts in that locality. If mothers, 
let us put our homes on a healthful war basis, and if we are not 
busy mothers let us help those who are overworked and over- 
tired to catch the Vision! The child needs its fair amount of 
proper food and, regardless of the circumstances of the home, 
so very often the natural tastes of the child are totally disre- 
garded. A baby, of two or three years, was recently seen in a 
hotel, sitting at the table with its parents. The child had a taste 
of everything that the family had ordered from a wee sample of 
broiled live lobster—which by the way the child had sense 
enough not to care for, much to the surprise of the father—to a 
combination salad. Somehow the parents were not “ generous”’ 
enough to give the child a sip of demi-tasse. Someone at a 
near-by table remarked, after watching the child run the entire 
gamut of indigestibles, “ How very good they are tothat baby!""!! 
Is it any wonder that in the recent draft so many men were 
turned down as being physically unfit, when parents do such 
things as these? 

A quotation from a daily paper shows so very clearly the need 
of the mother in keeping herself scientifically informed on the 
food interests of the day. The clipping reads—* In some places 
to get half a bag of white flour you have to buy seven pounds 
of cornmeal and four pounds of rice. We use lots of rice now 
in place of meat and eggs.” Such was the way that one little 
woman is feeding her family of five, in her attempt to cut down 
the high cost of living. Anyone who has been interested in the 
food questions of the past year, knows that rice will never take 
the place of meat and eggs in the bodies of our little ones. It 
may give the children a fleshy appearance, if indulged in ex- 
cessively as a substitute, but the muscles and bones will be 
flabby and weak, a poor foundation for a future soldier. 

It is our privilege to become informed as mothers, and then 
to transfer our knowledge to those who are not finding time to 
dwell on the higher things of life—in this instance the future 
lives of their children. We must not live from day to day in 
this generation; we must tune our thoughts to the life of ten 
and twenty years hence, to that day when our babies and other 
folks’ babies will be the best built that we know how to fashion. 
The responsibility for this lies entirely with us as mothers, or 
with us as advisers of the busy mother. 

Think of the numerous little boys and girls of the streets who 
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in these days of the high cost of existence have tea for breakfast, 
cabbage and tea for dinner and tea for supper. A look into their 
little faces, or a hold on their scrawny little wrists and bony 
little arms tells its story much more effectively than can their 
little tongues, should we ask them. Yet some day these lads, 
if necessity ever should demand it, will be expected to fight just 
as well and as effectively as the man who has had the firm foun- 
dation built by a thoughtful and all-wise mother. Isn’t it our 
duty to establish soup kitchens and school lunches in these days 
of war and munitions factories and in these days when the mother 
is doing the work she once considered all demanding with the 
tasks of the big brother added to it and mayhap those of the 
father? Shouldn’t we make that little child of the streets our 
especial care, and see that he or she is given a fair dealP We 
must be our brothers’ keepers—they are our future citizens, law- 
makers and maybe protectors! 

There is a glory in the patriotic efforts that the world is open- 
ing up to us. The more buttons that we can accumulate, the 
more posters for our homes and our automobiles that we can 
claim as earned, the freer are our consciences and the happier is 
our living. Children have a legitimate childish passion for the 
accumulation of ribbons, buttons and secret insignia of mysteri- 
ous achievements, and if an interested grown-up would but 
gather together the neighborhood children and form them into 
a patriotic club—inspiring the boys as well as the girls to the 
homely tasks of bed-making, washing dishes, and taking care of 
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the cellar, and translating them into noble patriotic deeds—the 
young folks would be at one’s feet. 

In one community where neighborhood clubs have been so 
successful, the leader went so far as to offer an inch of red, white 
and blue ribbon to those children who would give candy up 
entirely. It worked marvelously and so long as the children 
refrained from buying or accepting candy they were privileged 
to wear that bit of ribbon. They wore it with the glory of the 
“Croix de Guerre” and in reality it was a remarkable achieve- 
ment in their lives, so full of temptation along those lines. They 
were helping—someone had given them a very definite oppor- 
tunity. Let us multiply those opportunities, for they are more 
than ready to do their share. 

The American Committee for Devastated France is paying 
especial attention to the needs of the children in France—their 
education, their clothes, and their food. They realize that in 
addition to giving temporary relief to all the men and women 
and children, it is vital to the future prosperity of the country 
to build up the little bodies of the future citizens. 

Let us spend more thought over our little ones—they are 
our first duty in these days of War! They are the participants 
of the new world, we are merely the creators of it, from this 
day until the end of our time. Ours is the glory of anticipation, 
while theirs is the privilege of realization. Let us make it our 
sacred duty to make all of them fit for their immense task of 
“carrying on.” 


Nearly a Century Old! 


Stories of the Discovery of Old Family Heirlooms Are Always Interesting. The Owners of This 
Table Were Fortunate in Bringing Together the Three Sections Which Had Been Separated 


By ETHEL CHAPIN 


HEN my great grandfather and great grandmother went 

to housekeeping over ninety years ago their dining-table 
was made of the wild cherry which had grown on my great 
grandmother’s father’s land near Geneva, N. Y. There were 
five daughters and as each one married a set of tables was made 
and given to her as a bridal gift. It was before the days of 
extension tables as we know them. These tables had long 
drop leaves twenty-two inches wide and separate legs, which 
could be swung out to hold up the leaves. We had what we 
supposed formed the set of tables, two end pieces, each with one 
large drop leaf and fifth leg. They are the late Empire design— 
beautiful in color and turned legs of very good design. 

One day a relative called and looking at these tables which 
had just been refin- 
ished said, “I have 
a table down in my 
cellar which has legs 
just like these—but 
it is not the same 
kind of wood; it is 
gray. | don’t think 
it is worth much, 
but you can have it 
if you want it. | 
have used it to put 
flower crocks on.” 
So, we sent for it, 
and when it came, 
it certainly looked 
more fit for kindling wood than anything else. There was not a 
bit of finish on it, and the dampness had turned it a grayish color. 
One leaf was missing and the one that was on was cracked through 
the centre, and ice had evidently been chopped on one end of it, 
for there were deep cuts on it. We wrote to a great-aunt to 








ask her what this table had been used for, and she answered 
that this was the centre part of the Father and Mother dining- 
table. It had had six legs and two drop leaves twenty-two 
inches wide. When not needed, these were dropped down 
and the narrow centre table used between the two end tables 
which we had. When the leaves were put up, the tables would 
be fifteen feet long and four feet wide. 

But what could we do with this poor wreck of a table? It 
was old and it had associations which were dear. So we de- 
cided to use it for a serving-table, the one leaf which was cracked 
was cut in two making two shorter leaves eleven inches wide. 
This necessitated taking off the two extra legs, which could not 
be used with the shorter leaves, but the original wooden hinges 
were used, cutting 
them off the right 
length to hold the 
leaves. There were 
hand-made sockets 
and casters which 
were in bad condi- 
tion; these were 
cleaned and _ pol- 
ished and the best 
ones put on the 
table. 

The two legs 
which were taken 
off with the addi- 
tion of the thick 
one are going to be made into a three-sided table, to put 
in a corner of a room, which will be very quaint and useful. 
Christmas Eve, this old table was brought home and once 
again it stands in the dining-room, simple and dignified in line 
and beautiful in color which age alone can give. 
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A War and Peace House 


Working Drawings and Complete Specifications 
for Sale by THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


(UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY ) 








Here we have the War House—beautiful in itself and ready at any time to become 
a Peace House 


( Most of us need a home of some kind, not in spite 
of the war but because of it, and if we can build one 
without an extravagant use of materials and money 
we are entirely justified in doing so. To meet this 
present day need for a house which can be built for a 
surprisingly small amount now but which is capable of 
expansion later when peace comes, a_ well-known 
Boston architect has worked out for us a War House 
of three rooms that grows at small cost into a Peace 
House of seven. 


( The evolution of the Peace House from the War 
House consists of a mechanical arrangement by which 
the roof, which is hinged instead of spiked, may be 
swung apart, a new section added on top, dormers put 
in, and the end walls carried up to accommodate 
another story. The Peace House is architecturally as 
sound as any structure independently designed, and 
has the advantage of being evolved, with a minimum 
of expense and no inconvenience, from a house 
already built. 
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The Size 
» of the 

} - House 
Should Not Affect the Quality 
of the Plumbing Fixtures 


HEAP plumbing has no more 

place in a small house than in 
the more elaborate. In fact, sub- 
ject to usage by the entire family 
they will even more quickly show 
marks of wear. 
There are smaller sizes and less in- 
tricate patterns available in 


THETRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
“Bathrooms of Character’ 





that will prove their ultimate economy no matter 
if your house is costing as low as $2000. Always 
beautiful, white through and through, our all-clay 
material will prove a wise investment. 

No cleansing preparations will affect their glazed 
surfaces. Ordinary acids and stains are remov 
with a dampened cloth as readily as dirt. Re- 
placements from wear are unheard of. 

Before you build or remodel be sure to write 
for our book ‘‘Bathrooms of Character.”” Learn 
why your plumbing fixtures should be of “‘Tepeco” 
China and Porcelain. 


The 
TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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In thousands of farm homes like this that dot the country lanes, the labor The day of the back-yard pump and 
problem has become so acute that something must be done. But what? 
The only practical help seems to be electric power. 





all the old-time drudgery it sym- 


bolizes has passed, and war times have impressed this fact upon the farmer's 
_ mind. The “women folk” need all the help that electricity can bring. 


Electricity in the Farm Home 


What a Power Plant Has Done to Smooth Out Troubles on One West Virginia Farm 


SPENT two weeks this summer, most 

delightfully, with some old friends on a 

small farm in West Virginia. While I was 
there I learned some things about the new 
life of the household in the modern farm home, 
that surprised me. And the story of it, | 
believe, will interest other folk, both on the 
farm and off, for farm doings have a natural 
appeal for every one of us. 

This farm lies in that historic country at the 
foot of the Shenandoah Valley, not very far 
from Harpers Ferry. It is a property of about 
three hundred acres, most of it in apple and 
peach orchards with a fine old white farm- 
house on it, a tree-lined driveway leading up 
from the big road, and back behind, barns 
and the other out buildings, including pic- 
turesque old ‘quarters,’ cabins where the 
slaves lived in the old days. In such a spot 
you would not look for “new life.” Tradition 
tarries long down there below the Potomac, 
and the negro and the mule still play their 
part in the creation of the “Southern” atmos- 
phere. But the wilful hand of labor has been 
changing things about. 

For years the colored people have been 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


gradually moving out and slowly slipping 
away north, but with the coming of the war, 
farm labor became not only scarce but prac- 
tically unobtainable. War industries in Balti- 
more, the new ship-yards in Alexandria and 
an unlimited supply of jobs in Washington, 
that “‘negro paradise,” added the final im- 
pulse, and my farmer friends were facing a 
crisis that was serious indeed. For the farm 
day is full of work, innumerable big and little 
tasks and chores that must be done day after 
day, week after week around the calendar. 
Always before there had been hands to do 
them. Now the hands were gone. What could 
replace the hands? 

Only one answer was possible, and last 
spring before the big work started for the 
season, they installed an electric farm plant 
with power appliances to do every kind of 
work indoors and out, that could be effected 
by the turning of a crank. It also provided 
light, of course, for house and barns. But the 
part that interested me most, as I watched 
the working of this new efficiency, was the 
degree to which it influenced the daily, hourly 
lives of the entire household, the extent to 








A peep into the farm home where electricity does the work. 
the washing machine is installed, howbeit with a bit too much shafting 
gear. A direct connected motor is far better. 
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Here is an electric motor working in the barn—shelling the corn in a half 
hour that the farmers used to drive to the mill. Then it cost a half day's 
time and “‘four quarts to the bushel” besides. 


which this innovation seemed to banish that 
element of tread-mill drudgery which is sup- 
posed to curse the farmer’s wife and make an 
early-aging slave of her. 

The women of the farmer’s family, you 
would say, are interested primarily in the 
housekeeping, but it seems as though almost 
everything that goes on outside affects them 
indoors in some degree. The result is that 
electric power in the barn relieves the house- 
wife in a hundred secondary ways and vastly 
simplifies her daily routine of responsibilities. 
The coming of electric light brings added 
comfort and cheerful evenings. It saves 
considerable time each day that is required 
for the care of oil lamps and lanterns, easily an 
hour spent in filling, trimming wicks, and 
cleaning burners and chimneys. Besides it 
puts an end to the fire risk and it reduces the 
insurance rate on barns and house. But it is 
the power that my friend the farmer’s wife in 
West Virginia finds the greatest boon. 

“Just consider the matter of washing 
clothes,” she said. We were analyzing just 
what electricity does do to help the farm 
home. ‘‘Because we (Continued on page 350) 
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How the Other Half Lives 
(Continued from page 305) 


there is just room enough for frying pans or ket- 
tles, all ready to be pulled out and put on the 
stove. The shelves of this pot-rack are made 
of slats, so that there is no chance for dirt to 
collect. At the bottom is a place just large 
enough to hold the garbage can. 

No ship’s galley was ever a neater place 
than the pantry of the Big Man’s apartment. 
It is always unbelievably in order. Supplies 
are kept in glass jars—flour, coffee, sugar, 
cornmeal, salt, barley, and so forth. At the 
right is the sink. A broad shelf with some 
drawers beneath it runs across the closet, 
making a convenient working surface. As 
you make closer inspection, you come upon 
things that show you that this is no ordinary 
pantry. One great glass jar holds Chili 
peppers. They have come all the way from 
Mexico and will be used to make Chili con 
carni or Chili con pollo (chicken) or tomales. 
Another glass jar holds fungi secca or dried 
mushrooms of Italian extraction, that are 
now worth much more than their weight in 
gold, since they are no longer imported from 
their native land. There is a jar of garvanzo, 
a bean originally grown in Spain, but now 
raised in all Spanish countries, delicious in 
soups and stews. And here is spaghetti of 
every description. Truly, the tastes of this 
gentleman are cosmopolitan, and his pantry 
reflects a background of wide experience. 

The little china cupboard at the left of the 
pantry is a great asset. When the window is 
down, not a speck of dust can penetrate. 
When it is up, the china is within easy reach. 

As old as are fireplaces, so old are the cranes 
that hang above them. Two pots may be 
hung from this crane, and many things boiled 
over the open fire. Cabbage, onions, beans, 
turnips are all well boiled here. And one of 
the advantages is that the odor goes directly 
up the chimney. Swing the crane back over 
the fire and no odor, no moisture escapes into 
the room. This is an advantage of which the 
most modern cooking arrangements can sel- 
dom boast. Besides, it takes advantage of 
the open fire in these times when every particle 
of heat should be utilized. 

My initiation into the culinary secrets of 
this bachelor apartment was on an evening 
when there was to be a dinner party of four. 

Never was a dinner more delicious. The 
open fire, the only heat in these old houses, 
glowed red, the candles threw a flickering 
light over the faces of the guests. The effi- 
ciency kitchen combining the best elements of 
the old and the new—the fireplace, the crane, 
and the broiler with the modern gas stove— 
disappeared from sight behind the screen and 
the pantry door, and the contentment and joy 
of good living descended upon the guests. 

It is more or less of a secret that | have been 
telling you about the Big Man and his apart- 
ment and the delicious dishes he makes for 
those privileged to share his hospitality. For 
to most persons, he is a busy professional 
man, unsuspected of culinary accomplish- 
ments. Which only goes to show that you 
can never tell what hidden talents your ac- 
quaintances may have, or how many mascu- 
line hearts have domestic works. The dis- 
covery of one such gentleman who knows how 
to cook and likes to cook is a rare and delight- 
ful experience. For few of us there are whose 
hearts are not warmed and cheered by the hos- 
Pitality of a real home and excellent cookery. 
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Test it With a Hammer-You Maa Dos 
the Wood but the Varnish Wont Crack. 


"LE LOR VARNISH 


for Floors, Furniture &all Woodwork 
MADE IN EIGHT COLORS 


VT \AMOUS for floors —this long- 
lasting varnish gives even longer 
service on furniture and other 

household work. When you stop to 

think of the reputation °*61’’ Floor 

Varnish has earned during the last 

twenty-five years as a wear-resisting 

floor varnish, you will realize what a 

tough, durable, lasting and water- 

proof finish it makes on furniture, 
woodwork and other surfaces. 

When you puta varnish stain on a piece of 
furniture you want it to stay there — to give 
service. You don’t want to do it all over 
again, in avery short time—particularly just 
now, when everybody’s time is so valuable. 


That is the reason it pays to buy a varnish 
stain that is designed to wear a very long 
time on floors — ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish; 
tough, elastic, durable, waterproof, and 
made to resist abrasion. 





‘‘61’’ is sold in beautiful, semi-transparent 
wood-stain colors, which stain and finish in 
one application: Light and Dark Oak, 
Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest Green; 
also Natural, Dull Finish and Ground Color. 


Send for Color Card ; also Panel Finished with “61” 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects and 
sold by paint and hardware dealers every- 


where. OUR GUARANTEE: If any 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to 
give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Iwnc. 


VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 


81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada 
23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 


Vitralite 





oktiire WHITE ENAMEL 
It is the only white 
enamel that carries 
a printed guarantee 
to last three years mee 
outside, as well as 3 
inside, where its} 
lustrous surface 
wears indefinitely. 
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A NEW FRUIT 

HE photograph reproduced on this page 

illustrates one of the most interesting 

recent additions to the long list of 
American fruits. It is called the Jujube and 
is one of the thousands of food plants gathered 
from the ends of the earth and brought to 
public notice by Dr. David Fairchild, the 
expert of the national Department of Agricul- 
ture in charge of the Office of Plant Introduc- 
tions. Naturally, a large proportion of these 
new things are from tropical or semi-tropical 
climates and will grow-only in the warmer 
parts of the United States. The Jujube is 
one of these. It came originally from China. 
It fruits abundantly in California and Texas and 
doubtless may be grown successfully in other 
sections along the Pacific and the Gulf Coasts. 

The fruit of the Jujube is suggestive of a 
plum and it may be used in various ways. 
When dried it serves as a delicious confection 
and doubtless there is a great future for it in 
candy-making as well as for preserves and 
desserts. 

The Jujube belongs to a genus of shrubs 
and trees which are desirable for ornamental 
planting. Some are hardy as far north as 
Washington, D. C., and so may be grown over 
a great territory in the South and West. 


THE BASIC PROBLEMS OF PLANT 
GROWTH 


N turning the attention of the public to the 

problems of food production the summer of 
1918 has been one of the most remarkable 
experiences of this generation. The next step 
to be taken is to see that this interest becomes 
a permanent feature of American life rather 
than a sporadic and ephemeral outburst of 
summer patriotism. This approaching win- 
ter should see a new and serious study by all 
the people of the basic problems of plant 
growth, that future production may be upon 
an assured and permanent basis. 

The soil is the great reservoir of human 
food. Upon its condition and its treatment 
depends chiefly the value of the crops to be 
produced. Every bit of tillable soil should be 
carefully studied to learn its needs and its 
maximum capacity for food production. No- 
vember is not only an excellent month for 
such study but it is also one of the best 
months in all the year for most home gar- 
deners to increase soil fertility through the 
gathering up of fallen leaves, lawn rakings 
and other organic materials which are valu- 
able ingredients in most garden soils. 

The usefulness of such additions may be 
readily understood by a little consideration of 
the origins of soils. Geologists tell us that in 
the beginning of things upon this globe the 
crust of the earth was a vast mass of bare 
rock with no soil or trees or plants or animals 
upon it. Such a condition is hard ‘to imagine 
today, although in some regions the bare 
rock of the earth’s crust is still exposed to 
view. How different is the world we now see 
clothed in mosses, grasses, flowers and trees, 
teeming with innumerable forms of living 
things. Yet in many regions the original 
rock-crust is only a few feet below the sur- 


The fruit of the 
Jujube is suggestive 
of the plum, and 
may be used in var- 
ious Ways. 


face and the possibility of the existence of 
these forms of life—both plant and animal— 
is due to the presence of the few feet of soil 
that is found between the air and the rock. 

From the point of view of crop production 
the most important part of the soil is that 
derived from plant or animal remains which 
is commonly called humus. This is a con- 
venient word to indicate the organic ma- 
terials in the soil as distinguished from the 
inorganic materials. 

The germ life in the soil is chiefly dependent 
upon the presence of humus for its develop- 
ment. Soil fertility depends very largely 
upon the activities of such germs. Conse- 
quently one of the best ways of improving a 
poor, thin soil is to increase the supply of 
humus. This is commonly done by plowing 
under various crops, especially the clovers 
and their allies. Much vegetable matter is 
thus added to the soil, furnishing material for 
the development of countless germs that en- 
rich the soil. 
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-and- Orchard 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


Humus is also of great importance in im- 
proving the texture of the soil, enabling it to 
hold water better and furnishing soil particles 
which are particularly favorable to the devel- 
opment of plant roots. 

In cities and villages there is a great waste 
every autumn of organic materials of value for 
soil improvement. The bulk of this consists 
of fallen leaves which are burned or buried so 
deep that they are of little value. These may 
easily be utilized by simply plowing or spading 
in with the garden soil or they may be placed 
at the bottom of border gardens, soil being 
filled in over them. Another way, and in 
many respects the best way, is to have an 
obscure corner set aside for a compost heap 
where all organic refuse is stored until it de- 
cays into a form suitable for soil enrichment. 
The compost heap is one of the surest helps 
to permanent production in the home garden 
and during these November days when we are 
all looking forward to the possibilities of an- 
other season we can do our bit no better than 
to garner all fallen leaves, lawn rakings, even 
the refuse weeds, into a heap that shall be 
helpful in increasing the food supply of the 
coming year. 

SAVING FUTURE REGRETS 
VERY spring when one sees the beauty of 
blossoming daffodils, crocuses, peonies, 

irises and several other types of flowers which 
should be planted in autumn, one is likely to 
regret that the trifling expense and labor 
involved in starting them was neglected at the 
proper season. Now is the time to take op- 
portunity by the forelock and provide against 
any such vain regrets during the spring of 
1919. Why not plan for a greater variety of 
spring flowering bulbs than your garden now 
possesses? 

The catalogs are full of names of beautiful 
sorts, many of which do not even grow within 
the boundaries of your state. Why not plan 
for a wonderful peony border or bed in some 
part of your grounds which now lacks decora- 
tion? Or if peonies do not appeal to you, 
why not try an iris border and start a collec- 
tion of a few of the hundreds of flowers show- 
ing the marvellous color tones of the fleur- 
de-lis? For these lilies of France are only 
beginning to be appreciated and one can 
easily have whole gardens of them in blossom 
from April to August. The Oriental Poppies 
are also assuming a new importance with the 
remarkable hybrids which have lately been 
introduced. So alsothe Larkspurs, which form 
so important a feature in the old-fashioned 
gardens, are coming into their own again, 
and with all your planning do not forget to 
order some bulbs of the stately lilies. 


THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE 


THE Jerusalem Artichoke has been very 
little used for human food in America since 
the advent of the white race, although before 
that time it was used by the Indians for cen- 
turies. It is a native American plant of the 
sunflower family, having thickened perennial 
roots or tubers so hardy to frost that the crop 
can be left in the ground over winter. 

In Europe, especially (Continued on page 342) 
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The Appreciation of Approovriate 
Silverware 
(Continued from page 308) 











One still sees many of these pieces, and the 
originals or copies of them are being sought. 
Although the early settlers brought much 
plate with them from Europe, there soon arose 
a number of fine American craftsmen who 
created designs and shapes of their own which, 
however, showed the influence of the earlier 
pieces. They reveal a perfect adaptation to 
the spirit of the times and a gracious fitness to 
the homes which they were intended to adorn. 
Since then, silver-smithing has been entered 
into on a very large scale and has become a 
big commercial enterprise which reaches the 
many instead of the few. Though machine- | 
made products are numerous, exquisite hand- | 
wrought pieces can also be had by those who 
love and appreciate beautiful things. The 
modern artisan has wisely learned to adapt all 
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his work to meet present-day needs, so that : 
we find that the early coffee urns that were HEIR wonderful beauty makes them neither more 
— — a expensive nor less practical. You will find them rec- 

c cc alec ) ~ < i ‘ 7 | 
been superseded by the more practical per- ommended with equal pride in exclusive shops where | 
colator. Tea kettles also have electrical at- B ‘ d : h h ‘f ou 
tachments, and though many of us still cling eauty 1S paramount an. in those thri ty communities 
to the soft light of candles, many disciples of where mere appearance is secondary always to Durability 
modern labor and time-saving devices prefer 
candelabra that are illuminated by tiny and Value. 


ee ‘ They are the choice alike of Milady of Luxury and the 


Flat silver of a uniform pattern should, if 


possible, always be used. Many conflicting careful housewife who makes each dollar do its utmost. 


patterns and styles are both bewildering and 


inartistic, and are apt to produce a cluttered 
and incoherent effect. Although the larger zx M. L WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
pieces need not necessarily be of the same Ye 5 128 BRUSSELS STREET e WORCESTER, MASS. 
pattern, they should possess beauty of their | 
own and should prove their relationship to the 
flat silver either in type or style, or at least | 
harmonize with it. | 
| 






‘* Oriental Art in 
W hittall Rugs ”’ 


Our illustrated book, describ- 
ing the color, refinement and 
beauty of design of these sub- 
stantial floor coverings, sent 
free on request. 







The Importance of the | 
Child’s Room | 


‘Continued from page 31 
i pa 313 







with designs by Boutet de Monvel, a perfect 
master of composition and color; also, the 
“Marigold Garden” and “A Day ina Child’s 
Life,” with pictures by Kate Greenaway, and 
perhaps most charming of all inits way, Walter 
Crane’s “Floral Fantasy.’ From any one of 
these books, which can be bought for $1.50 or 
$2.00, there can be taken out and framed one 
totwo dozen pictures that would delight a child, 
and each one carrying with it its charming story. 
What a reservoir of pleasure and education! 

















Upon pictures such as these, one might 
base the whole color scheme of a room—a_ | 
room of greens and yellows for ‘‘Narcissus e . 
and Daffy-Down Dilly”? or soft blues with he House Beautiful Home Library 
subtle purples and rose for “Knight’s Spur | 
and Ladies’ Slipper,” or a burst of delicious WILL TELL YOU WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOw IT. 
colors for the “Crowning of Jeanne d’Arc.” They are just as handy, just as useful, just as reliable, just as mecessary in the successful management 
ats ne ; : ; ; ’ : iF . j 
The whole proposition is almost bewildering in of your home, as the many essential reference books and business short-cuts to which your husband 
the possibilities of delightful results, and best has constant recourse and withe yut which he’d never think of trying to do business. 
of all, it is within the range of almost anvone’s 
ee ae eee” eee a ae THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 
Rasy the eS = See oe By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER By JANE PRINCE 
matter is given a little thought. 
With this “‘little thought” and, if necessary, THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD THE CARE OF A HOUSE 
a little advice, how easy it is to make the By EDWIN T. and LILLIAN BREWSTER By THEODORE M. CLARK 
child’s room, which, in his early childhood, is 
his kingdom, the basis of unconscious develop These valuable books and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL may be secured on the advantageous 
; . si a re terms of $1.00 with order, and $1. 00 a month until the total of $5.00 is remitted. Order form sent on request. 
ment to a man, or a woman, not only of good 
health and happy temperament, but with THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
foundations for a sense of good order and good 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
taste that can never be lost. 























Dreer’s “Matchless Dozen” 


fi WELVE 
of over one 


varieties and colors of recent introduction, others the 
cream of the best older sorts. 
varieties that is not possible to surpass. 
plant Phlox at any time so long as the ground is not 
actually frozen. 


Seeds, 
conservatory. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


Hardy Perennial Phlox 


distinct varieties selected from a collection 
hundred sorts, some of them new 


An assortment of twelve 
You can 


ELIZABETH CAMPBELL. Bright salmon-pink with lighter 
shadings and dark crimson eye. 

EUROPA. Vigorous white with decided crimson-carmine 
eye. 

GEFION. Tender peachblossom pink with bright rose eye. 

MRS. JENKINS. The best all round pure white. 

RIVERTON JEWEL. Beautiful shade of mauve-rose, illumi- 
nated by a brilliant carmine-red eye. 

R.P.SRUTHERS. Bright rosy-carmine, with claret-redeye. 

RYNSTROM. Beautiful carmine-rose. 

THOR. Beautiful salmon-pink, overlaid with a deep scarlet 


glow, large white halo and aniline-red eye. 

VON LASSBURG. Purest white with exceptional large flowers. 

VIKING. One of the latest to flower, a pleasing soft salmon- 
rose. J 

W. CG. EGAN, One of the largest flowering sorts, a pleasing 
shade of soft pink. 

WIDAR. Bright reddish violet with large white centre. 


25c each; $2.50 per dozen; $15.00 per 100. 
The set of 12 varieties for $2.50 postpaid. 


Our Fall Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable 
Plants and Bulbs for outdoors, window garden and 
{ copy mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine. 


714-16 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















ANDORRA - GROWN 
SHADE TREES 


For Street or Lawn 


Our ability to supply trees of the 
highest quality is not curtailed by 
the stoppage of foreign shipments. 
600 acres of home-grown stock for 
your selection. 

Andorra 

Nurseries 

Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 

Box 230 

Chestnut Hill 

Phila., Penna. 


Suggestions for Effective 
Planting on request. 























Home-Grown Fruits 


just off the press, tells how easy it is to grow, on a large 
or small scale, fresh, juicy fruit for market or home use. 


written by one of the best nurserymen in the country. | 
We'll be glad to send it to you for the asking. 


Home Landscapes —a book that answers thousands 
of questions on beautifying your home gardens. To 
own these books is to have the advice of experts con- 
tinually at your disposal. 


Box B 





for Lovers of 


Hicks’ new book—More Money From Your Land— 


This is a most unusual treatise on fruit growing and 


And when you write for it ask us also to send you 


THE 





Write today before the supply is exhausted. | 
HICKS’ NURSERIES 
Westbury, Long Island 











Phone 68 | 








Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 67 
years’ experience. 
delivery. 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 1172 


DINGEE ROSES 


Nomatter where ou live, we guaranteesafe 
uide to Rose Culture.” 


Send today for Dingee *‘ 
West Grove, Pa. 





V 


It's free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 





IC K’S ano rrornn GUIDE 


SPECIAL AUTUMN EDITION, 1918 
The leading authority for 70 y . Send P 
Sox woar faba rerarne 4 bales soul forget. Write to-day 


9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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in France and England, so much more atten- 
tion has been given to this crop that greatly 
improved varieties are grown. These as yet 
are not even offered in our catalogs. 

The composition of the artichoke tubers is 


(Continued from page 


almost exactly the same as the potato, the 
artichokes being the richer in_ proteins. 


Varieties like the Mammoth White French or 
Sutton’s White Jerusalem Artichoke look 
surprisingly like potatoes, being much thicker 
for their length than our common forms. 
The quality of these sorts is also better and 
the yield in good soil is astonishing. In one 
case more than a thousand pounds of tubers 
were raised from a planting of twenty-eight 
pounds. 

This is a vegetable well worth trying out in 
our attempts to increase food production. 
The tubers may be boiled and served like 
potatoes or used for salads and _ pickles. 
Some of the roots may be dug in the fall and 
stored in the cellar, and the rest may be left 
in the ground to be dug in the spring. 

STORING SQUASHES 

HE first general principle to keep in mind 

in planning to save fruit and vegetables for 
winter and spring use is that different things 
require different treatments. You can keep 
a squash until next spring in a cellar or attic 
where a carrot or a turnip would soon become 
worthless. 

Squashes will stand a higher temperature 
in storage than almost anything else. They 
require a dry air and will keep much better in 
a modern cemented cellar than in the old type 
of cellars with earth floors. In the latter 
they are generally gone before Christmas, but 
in the former they may readily be kept until 
May. 

It is time to pick squashes as soon as the 
first light frost kills the leaves. Don’t let 
them stay in the garden until a hard frost in- 
jures the skin. Cut off the vine stalks near 
the squash stems, being sure to leave the 
latter attached to the fruit. Then place the 
squashes carefully on a sunny porch or in an 
open shed. Notice that the side which was on 
the ground as the squash grew is lighter 
colored than the rest of the surface. This, 
of course, is because that part of the skin did 
not get any sunshine. So give it sunshine 
now by reversing the position of the squashes 
as you place them on the porch. Have the 
light sides up to receive the blessed sunshine 
that ripens the squashes for our use. 

When you gather eggs—those of you who 
are lucky enough to have any to gather—you 
handle them carefully. When you gather 
squashes think of them as eggs of a larger 
growth and handle them so carefully that even 
the tender outer skin shall not be bruised. 
For each bruise is likely to become a spot 
where decay sets in, because the skin is the 
protecting covering of the squash. 

Leave your squashes in the sunshine for a 
week or so. This ripens the pulp and hardens 
the skin. Then take them carefully to the 
storage room—down cellar if your cellar is 
dry and well cemented on bottom and sides 
or to a moderately cool room where they will 
not freeze. Don’t pile them on top of one 
another. It is better if they don’t even touch 
one another, for the skin of a squash is meant 
to protect it and a bruise is apt to become a 
spot where decay begins. 
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IF arr's Superb Mees 
For Fall Planting 


Lilac-time is springtime at its best. One can scarcely con- 
ceive of a spring garden without Lilacs; every bush a mass 
of gloriouscolors, and filling the air with delicate fragrance. 

Seemingly perfect as were theold purple and white sorts, 
the master hybridizer, Victor Lemoine, touched them with 
his magic hand, and lo, from them a multitude of glorified 
formsand new colorsappeared, with individual flowersand 
trusses more than doubled in size; with varieties early and 
varieties late, thus considerably lengthening the blooming 
season. 

All these new Lilacs are unusually free bloomers—far 
surpassing the old sorts, and I have over 100 of the varie- 
ties growing on their own roots. If you wish these rich 
blooms in your garden next spring, the plants must be = 
set this fall. = 

, . . 
Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 

(Sixth Edition, 1918) describes Lemoine’s new Lilacs, 
Deutzias, Philadelphus, Japanese and German Iris, more 
than 500 varieties of Peonies, Evergreens, and Rock- 
plants. If you do not havea copy of this Sixth Edition, 
send for one to-day. 


Bertrand H. Farr—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
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Investment Knowledge 
Is Power To Profit 


The successful investment of capital 
is far more difficult than the mere saving 
of money. Scribner's Magazine has 
published a series of interesting booklets 
on the following investment subjects: — 


How to Invest 

Bonds and the Investor 

The Farm Mortgage as an Invest- 
ment 

Partial Payment Plan 

The Story of the Stock Exchange 


OID ME KEELE KKK OTIIIIND 





These Booklets Free on Request 


¥ Investors Service Bureau 
¥ 


¥ SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


593 Fifth Ave., New York. 
BKK o>. 
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A Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems 
of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of 
public taste, and the genesis of some literary 
wet al are described in this uncommonly 
interesting little volume. 
“Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with 
the public’s — of literature in the home, at 


the club, and on the train and trolley car.” 
—Boston Globe. 


90 cents net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston and New York 
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Fuel Soldiers in the Home 
(Continued from page 317) 

it is kept closed, a little additional fuel will 
heat the oven for baking and warm the room. 
This damper saves fuel when closed. The | 
damper in the stovepipe controls the amount of | 
fuel consumed, for the more slowly the hot air 
passes up the pipe the more slowly the fire | 
burns. To check the fire, instead of closing 
the damper in the ash-pit, close the one in the 
stovepipe. A damper lies above your fire, 
too; it should be closed when the fire is started 
and opened as soon as the flames lengthen out 
enough to reach the lids at the back of the 
stove, but if you open it too much it will cool 
the oven. The check-draft in the stovepipe is 
to be opened only when the fire is banked. R b L t J 

anak banks a hard-coal fire and keeps it emem er as . anuary 
over from day to day. 





The ability to heat your home, office or factory com- 


Like the furnace, the cook range must be tabl d with p sl 5 
in repair and clean, and the fire-box free from _— iy uy P “bet y ppt 4 metas sin tn aoe 
ashes, for otherwise air cannot pass through y 108 y less coal. 
ms fuel ig nego air coal = not pic Steam heat is always economical. It can be generated 
oe ee ee een se eee ee quickly; heats rooms quickly; and can be turned off posi- 
neath them where it does no good, nor will an vel ith “ae : 
oven heat quickly when there are more ashes tively wit out OSS of heat units when you have no need 
than coal in the fire-bos. for it. It is at its best when radiators are fitted with the 

The amount of fuel saved by a fireless cooker Dunham Radiator Trap—a simple device that supplants 
pr peagh a pair pieivelne == pena iv the ordinary hissing, unsatisfactory air valve. The air 

ee ee eee Ones ae ae ee and water waste coal—and it is this waste that is stopped 
they are shut in, the results are sure to be suc- : 

by the Dunham Radiator Trap—one of the elements of 


cessful. Discs are not necessary in cooking 


foods in water but they are essential to roast- 
ing and baking. 
Another kitchen device for saving fuel is a he 
small oven set on top of one lid or burner. 
The hot bread or cake for supper can be baked 


in this more economically than by heating the 


HEATING SERVICE 








—__ = Leading architects recommend 

In cooking with gas and oil light the burners Denhane Sadintcs ¥ pies oo 
only when you need them and turn them off GROG AAS al rape oF omes, Sec — 
when they are no longer working for you. apartments, office buildings and : Pe 
Water cannot do more than boil; when it has industrial plants. Good heatingcon- 
reached that temperature, use it or turn down tractors everywhere install them. 
the flame to maintain the heat at that point. mre Ti 

The flat-flame gas burner must become obso- The expense of fitting the coal- “ Dunham 
lete, replaced by the mantle, and the carbon saving Dunham Radiator Traps to Radiator Trap 
electric lamp must give way to the tungsten, your present system is small com- Automatically removes 
for these are fuel savers. Phere is room for pared with the increased comfort Oe ee 
esthetic originality in the grouping and shad- - ? 

and economy. stops the pounding and 


: ; hissing; quickly saves 
Find out all the details NOW by enough coal to pay for 
writing to our nearest branch office. itself. 


ing of lights in such a way that we can con- 
serve coal to hasten the close of the war with- 
out making our homes gloomy. However, 


what is gloom? Not a matter of lights, surely. Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., iia, Balding, CHICAGO 


Even were we bidden to sit in darkness we 
should do it with rejoicing, if we knew that Branch Offices In Principal Cities 


thereby we were contributing strength or com- 
modities to the cause for which our men are | 
fighting. 

How many tons of coal can we save in our 
homes? It is a personal question for every | 
housekeeper and none must feelthat herecon- | HOUSE BEAU CTIFUL LAN TERN SLIDES 
omies are small in relation to the whole. 7 

The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAUTIFUL has prepared four 


Figures mount by leaps and bounds. Five 
tons of coal will produce a ton of steel; forty excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 


| 
tons will supply the metal for one soldier. So | to House Building and Decorating. 























we could go on estimating. Our boys need | The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


vation in furnaces and cook stoves and light- Collection A— 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 

ing systems. That fact is enough. They | Collection B —50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
shall have it. Collection C — s5oslides on Exteriors and House Plans 

= - a Collection D— 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
FUEL FACTS 
Published by United States Fuel 
Administration 
For copies of this publication apply to Educational 41 MT. VERNON STREET “ 2 - = - ‘i 
Bureau, U. S. Fuel Administration, Washington, D.C. 


es | 


what we can give them.out of our fuel conser- | 





Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
- BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sound ney 
Your mental and physical forces “pick up’’ like an electric battery during 
your sleeping hours—if you rest on a “Restgood” mattress. You waken 
refreshed and fit— 100 per cent efficient. Wilson’s “RESTGOOD” Sanitary 
Curled Hair Mattress is filled with clean, sanitary, resilient curled hair, 
treated by our exclusive process. 
Ask your dealer to show you Wilson’s “Restgood” Mattress. If he does 
not handle it, please write for name of the dealer who does. Interesting 
booklet free. Address Dept. H. O. 11. 
AEE AES (a 
nie mark VITWTSYF- ar ered 
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CHICAGO 
Makers of “‘Restgood”’ Army and Camp Equipment 
Write for booklet 
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After many centuries of dignified and unchallenged supremacy, OAK, ‘‘The 
pride of the permanent home,”’ remains today the world’s premier hardwood. 
(And everybody knows it.) OAK is the first hardwood you naturally think of, 
and it is the last for which you will ever relinquish your inherited preference. 


GOOD OAK FURNITURE 


justifies a keen search, a critical insistence and a special order if need be. ‘There 
is no finer family possession than a few examples of fine cabinet-work in Oak, 
‘that stately companion of culture.’”? Oak Furniture is ‘‘a natural heirloom.” 


AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
know about Oak. Ask them any sort of question, Ask them for literature. Please address 
Room 1413, 14 Main Street Memphis, Tenn. 
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Walls—As Decoration and 
Background 
(Continued from page 311) 


as they lower the apparent height. The 
ceiling paper is carried down over the side 
wall, without border, to a picture rail. This 
arrangement often allows the use of striped 
papers where otherwise they would be inap- 
propriate. I have seen instances in which the 
division between wall and canopy was a strip 
of flat moulding perhaps four or five inches 
wide and of dark color, matching the “trim” 
of the room. This moulding was set even 
with the top of the door trim, so becoming an 
extension running around the room. 


DECORATED CEILINGS 


S the walls should be lighter than the floors, 
the ceilings should be lighter than the 
walls, but of the same color, they being prop- 
erly an extension of them. If the walls are of 
two tones, such as a cream and gray stripe, 
the ceiling should be keyed to the lighter tone 
—in this instance, fortunately, also the 
warmer, the cream. 

In most cases there is nothing more simply 
elegant than a perfectly plain ceiling paper, 
but if the ceiling is in poor condition a dotted 
or small figured surface is preferable. Wall- 
paper manufacturers have exercised their in- 
genuity in designing side papers, elaborate 
borders and decorated ceilings, ‘to match,” 
but these things are usually to be avoided by 
the tasteful decorator. It was one of these 
that a ‘“‘wash lady” of ours referred to as a 
“desiccated ceiling.” Plainly panelled effects 
are permissible, especially if the ceiling is 
exceedingly spacious. 

The beamed ceiling is appropriate to certain 
architectural styles, and if paper is used in 
such cases it should be only in the spaces be- 
tween the beams. In the large living-room 
of a handsome country-house | visited, the 
beams were papered over also—an indefensible 
practise subservient of all character. 

Ceilings of plaster work or “compo” are 
attractive when well designed, and good pat- 
terns may be secured “in stock.” They 
should follow the period styles in which they 
were used or at least be based thereon, and 
great care should of course be exercised to 
have them agree in style with the architecture 
and furnishings and to have them in proper 
scale with the room. Where the walls are 
white or nearly so, such a ceiling may be left 
white, but otherwise it should be tinted a light 
shade of the wall tone. 


BORDERS AND PicTuRE RAILs 


T is accepted without question by many per- 

sons that borders are a necessity. So far 
is this from being the case that one should 
carefully consider whether they are needed 
before using them at all. Occasionally they 
are of value in the less formal rooms for the 
carrying up of the dominant color upon the 
wall, but usually there is no particular reason 
for the strong marking of the dividing line 
between walls and ceiling. If it is felt that a 
greater finish be required, a simple cornice- 
moulding is the better device. This is quite 
commonly simply a picture rail set just below 
the edge of the ceiling, leaving sufficient space 
for the picture hook to go over the rail. It 
the woodwork is dark the rail may also be 
stained dark, and this gives a “snappy” ap- 
pearance, which is sometimes desirable if there 
is little interest in the remainder of the wall. 
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This placing of the rail is a thoroughly good 
one when the ceiling is low, but otherwise the 
necessarily long picture-wires are apt to give 
a “stringy” appearance, and if this is the case 
it is better to set down the picture-rail four- 
teen to eighteen inches from the ceiling. The 
finish thus given is sufficient and no other is 
really necessary. If a cornice moulding is 
also desired it is not well that there should 
be the monotony of duplication—a definite 
cornice-moulding of heavier character should 
be used, due care being taken to have it in 
scale with the room and its furnishings. 


? 


Woopwork oR “ TRIM’ 


THE trim of windows and doors (and the 

doors themselves) with which most of us have 
to do are of wood, or in strictly fireproof build- 
ings of metal. Stone or brick are, of course, 
also frequently used for trim, and we occa- 
sionally see tile or mosaic; but these last are 
such definitely architectural features that they 
should not be undertaken except under pro- 
fessional advice. 

Varnished golden oak is the bete noire of the 
decorator, professional or domestic, and North 
Carolina pine is worse. If at all possible both 
should be got rid of by painting or staining, 
and this should be before moving into the 
premises, where one can. If one is already an 
occupant the change involves disturbance and 
dirt, but the result will be found worth while. 
Owners and builders should be made to realize 
the objectionableness of this “‘tobacco juice” 
color of woodwork so that it may quickly be- 
come a barbarity of the past. 

In order to get rid of the “goldenness”— 
heaven save the mark!—the hard finish must 
be taken off with varnish remover or else 


rubbed down. It may then be restained an un- 
obtrusive shade and oiled, or it may be 
painted. 


Paint, enamel, mahogany and dark oak, 
real or stained, and many other woods less 
usually employed, are all good. The first two 
may be either in white or in tint. Great 
stress is laid by some upon the use of ivory or 
cream rather than pure white, and this is often 
advisable, but pure white usually becomes 
ivory and the deeper shades grow ‘‘more so.” 
Good white lead or zinc paint has a pleasing 
surface; enamel has gloss, usually not objec- 
tionable and often giving handsome results. 
If the surface is large and the gloss is found 
disturbing, it may be rubbed to an egg-shell 
finish. Enamel is durable and easily cleaned. 
Not less than two coats are applied over a 
thoroughly opaque foundation of white lead. 

Where walls are in tint or in color, whether 
painted or papered, the painted trim may 
either be of white or keyed to the wall, i. e. of 
the same color, in the same or not greatly 
differing tone. If the trim is not keyed to the 
wall it should be keyed to the wood of the 
furniture. If the furniture is mahogany the 
woodwork had better be of mahogany also, 
or in some light tint or one of the whites. 
Dark oak woodwork is naturally the best for 
furniture of the same tone, and it also goes 
sufficiently well with golden oak furniture, if 
one is so unfortunate as to possess it. Golden 
oak woodwork naturally accompanies furni- 
ture of the same, but the two give an excess of 
this yellowish hue. Green or blue in rugs and 
upholstery will neutralize it. Golden oak 
would be less disagreeable without its glare; 
if it were rubbed down and oiled the tone 
would be far softer and less yellow. It is un- 
limited varnish which (Continued on page 340) 
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Make your 
room fit 
your taste 
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OUR interest in home beautifying 
will greatly increase if you'll send 
for these free-to-you helpful books— 
“Acme Quality Painting Guide Book” 
and “* Home Decorating.’? They an- 
swer every home painting and decorat- 
ing question you can ask. 











Dressing table, bed, bureau, chairs—every 
article becomes like new with Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes. Walls and woodwork 
can be toned with draperies and the floor 
done over so that it will glisten beautifully. 

Do you realize that every bit of painting 
you do yourself about your home releases just 
that much labor toward winning the war ? 














PAINTS & FINISHES 


Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘ touching-up"’ jobs 
about the house, keep always on hand 
at least a can each of Acme Quality 
Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme 
Quality White Enamel for tron bed- 
steads, furniture, woodwork and 
similar surfaces;and,a quartof Acme 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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Put it right up to Acme Quality Paints and 
Finishes and your own hands to give the new 
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For every surface that can be painted, enameled, = 
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stained or finished there is an Acme Quality Kind to 
fit the purpose. 
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ACME QUALITY SHELF 
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ACME WHITE 
Dept. AM, Detroit, Michigan 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Spokane 





LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
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Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
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| ATLANTIC CLassic 


First Series— Second Series 


Announcing a Limited Gift Edition 





Since manufacturing conditions limit this edition to 
a small number of sets,an early order is suggested. 


41 MT. VERNON ST. The Atlantic Monthly Press 





Beautifully Bound in Leather 


containing collections of brilliant essays from The Atlantic Monthly 


Leather Edition, Two Volumes, Boxed, $6.00 | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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FHE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The Many-Sided Appeal 
of Redwood Exteriors 


The handsome residence below shows 
but one of innumerable distinctive ex- 
teriors offered the home lover by com- 
binations of California Redwood with 
other building materials. 

This battened effect is a typical California use of 
Redwood, as are also Redwood shakes (36-inch 
shingles) , and both are coming into wide favor, 
especially for suburban and country houses. Red- 
wood siding (wide and narrow clapboards) and 
half timbering have been in universal use for years. 
For a// purposes, from mudsills to roof, Cali- 
fornia Redwood stands pre-eminent, for two un- 
usual and important reasons: it resists fire, it re- 
sists rot. 

Hard to ignite, slow burning, easily extinguished 
— the fire resistance of this remarkable lumber 
makes it the safest wood you can use 
Redwood’s remarkable rot resistance isdue toanatural 
preservative which permeates every fibre. Redwood 
resists decay even when in contact with the ground, 
Not affected by rain, sun or change of temperature. 
Write for stained samples and free booklets—‘*Cali- 
fornia Redwood Homes,” “How to Finish Redwood” 


and the child’s story of the “big trees.’’ Please give us 
the names of your architect and !ocal lumber dealers, 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
716 Exposition Bldg., San Francisco 
Residence of Mrs. A. Coxhead, Berkeley, California 
Maybeck & White, Architects, Finished throughout 
in California Redwood, 


ee 
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California Redwood 


Resists fire and rot 

















The House Beautiful Home Library 


WILL TELL YOU WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW IT. 


They are just as handy, just as useful, just as reliable, just as mecessary in the successful management 
of your home, as the many essential reference books and business short-cuts to which your husband 
has constant recourse and without which he’d never think of trying to do business. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER By JANE PRINCE 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 


By EDWIN T. and LILLIAN BREWSTER 


These valuable books and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL may be secured on the advantageous 
terms of $1.00 with order, and $1.00 a month until the total of $5.00 is remitted. Order form sent on request. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE 


By THEODORE M. CLARK 
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Homes Without Husbands 
(Continued from page 316) 

reclaimed stabling. The battered, stucco 
houses on the south side of Washington Square 
have long been inhabited by artists. One of 
these apartments which I inspected consisted 
of a splendid room and an imposing ante- 
chamber. The kitchen was a closet under the 
front hall stairs. The bathtub was concealed 
in a lidded chest in the ante-chamber. At the 
sight of it, endless ‘“‘refined vaudeville” skits 
went sliding through one’s imagination. 

Rear tenements, entered mysteriously 
through street cellar doors, have been turned 
into adorable cottages. Wisteria blooms 
purple on unseen back walls. A social worker 
ferreted out a dear little cubby hole up a 
covered stairway, but when she made her 
second visit of inspection the drunken tailor 
on the first floor was beating his wife. She re- 
fused to live there on the ground that she 
must get away from her job in her own home. 

These homes without husbands usually 
lack the touch of a woman’s hand. That 
hand is busy earning the income. Perhaps 
the absence of exquisite embroideries and 
dust-gathering trifles is not wholly to be dep- 
recated. A most distinguished room is fur- 
nished with a cot bed as white and narrow as 
a convent pallet, a bookshelf, three chairs 
and a grand piano. Not a rug nor curtain 
breaks its monkish austerity. 

Merely a modicum of furniture 1s necessary 
at the start. I have never heard of anyone 
beginning with less than a bed, a table, two 
Canton chairs and a wooden bench. A high- 
brow would need also a bookcase. The table 
is usually a kitchen one with straight legs. 
Turned legs will not do at all. Don’t let any 
furniture clerk persuade you that they will. 
Straight legs become mission furniture at the 
touch of a can of stain. You buy hour-glass 
chairs because they are marked down in the 
fall. The wooden bench when missioned with 
stain is your extra dining chair, your tea 
table, your sewing stand, and the step on 
which you climb to drop in the gas meter the 
quarter you borrow from a guest when the 
gas gives out in the middle of cooking dinner. 

Sheets and pillow cases you may be for- 
tunate enough to get from your mother. 
Paper napkins have been used by better 
folks than you. Saucepans and silver plate 
are waiting for you on five-and-ten counters. 
The gas stove very frequently goes with the 
apartment. Every tenement has a cupboard 
over the sink. A trunk is a perfectly good 
bureau till you can find in some second-hand 
cellar a forgotten mahogany masterpiece 
heavy enough to break the backs of two men 
at once. A sailor’s chest will hold linen or 
coal, according to your need. 

From these old pieces of furniture you'll 
catch a certain germ for which there is no cure. 
You will find yourself going two blocks out of 
your way to pass a promising second-hand 
dealer. You will become secretive about 
junk shops and haggle knowingly with dealers. 

That artists can live charmingly on little 
money is conceded. It can be done by any 
woman who dares arrange her living as she 
chooses rather than as others decree for her. 
School teachers, bond-sellers, stenographers, 
librarians, actresses, and dressmakers come 
home at night to their own easy chairs. Bet- 
ter a tenement house home that’s one’s own 
than a hall bedroom behind a painted marble 
entrance. 
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Architect, Aymar Embury 11, New York 


In the G. A. Schieren Residence are Tuttle & Bailey Grilles 


N the residence of G. A. Schieren at Great Neck, Long Island, 
radiator obtrusiveness is effectually and attractively obscured 
by the decorative grilles under the windows. ' 
Mr. Schieren himself, dropped in on _us one day and made the selections 
from the comprehensive assemblage of grilles here at our New York office. 
If you should incline to do likewise, you will be most heartily welcome. 
Send for Catalog 66-A. 


“THE BEAUT-I-ATOR” 


It is a portable, all metal Radiator Enclosure. You simply place it over your 
radiator. Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. No outside help 
needed. Ask us tosend you “‘Beaut-i-ator” Booklet along with Booklet 66-A. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YoRK 
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Backgrounds of Beauty for Practical Duty 
Don’t think of mere walls. Consider them as back-grounds! 


yield the harmony of luxury, comfort and good cheer. 
Harrison’s Sanitary Flat Wall Finish 
(A Du Pont Product) 
will impart this atmosphere to any room in your home. It’s practical, too, 
because a little soap and water quickly remove any marks of soil or dust. 


easily to old or new walls. 


Write for our new book “‘The Ideal Finish.” 


HARRISON WORKS 


Owned and Operated by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 



































—beautiful, velvety, soft-tinted backgrounds—artistic settings— |= 
that emphasize the beauty of pictures and fine furniture and j= 











Made in many tints and shades—to work out any conceivable color scheme—and applied j=} 
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KOHLER 


IS AN IDEA 


Forty-five years ago the founder 
of this business was inspired by 
an idea—to build on quality alone. 


Today that aim is exemplified 
not only by a great manufactory 
given to the making of a world- 
famed product; it finds expres- 
sion also in a modern town 
whose interest is centered in 
developing and enhancing still 
further the Kohler idea. 


Here that idea is a living fact. 
Through it Kohler has come to 
mean superiority in enameled 
plumbing ware. Headed by the 
famous Viceroy built-in bathtub, 
Kohler products have long won 
their way into the world’s finest 
homes and institutions. 


True to their ideals, the worthy 
architect and plumber are in full 
accord with your preference for 
so excellent a line. They know 
there can be nothing better. 


May we send you a really 
descriptive booklet with our 
compliments? 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 





MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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You Know 





Do What Tupelo Is? 


()*r: NAME isn’t it? And it’s worth your while to know what 








that odd name stands for if you ure LUMBER. Because 

TUPELO is the name of a TREE, from which is produced 
the finest LUMBER (for certain uses) that you or anybody else ever 
drove a nail into. Probably not one man in a thousand ever 
heard the name ‘‘TUPELO,”’ which simply proves how BIG a 
thing can be and still be comparatively unknown. The U. S. 
Forest Service in 1905 estimated the TUPELO then standing in the 
one State of LOUISIANA ALONE at FOUR BILLION board 
feet. Do you realize how much LUMBER thatis? Just ONE 
billion board feet of TUPELO would lay a strip of flooring 


2 Feet Wide—2 Inches Thick 
—48 Thousand Miles Long 


(Twice around the earth). AND TUPELO ALSO GROWS IN FLORIDA, GEORGIA 
AND SOUTH CAROLINA. You see there is plenty of TUPELO to go around, 
even though the demand for it is growing all the time. (And the demand IS grow- 
ing—every day). "The demand is growing because more persons are learning right 
along what a remarkably desirable lumber TUPELO is for certain very important 
uses. "TUPELO is NOT the best lumber for a// purposes. NO lumber is. For 
those uses to which it is suited TUPELO is the “‘best buy’’ in the lumber market 
today. For example, because of its peculiar “‘involved’’ grain (which makes it 
extremely TOUGH, terribly hard to split and absolutely non -slivering), 
TUPELO makes the 


Best House Flooring 


unless you want to pay for hardwood floors. But you don’t want hardwood floors 
in every room for a house (as a rule) and in very many houses hardwood floors are 


not requisite for amy room. 


TUPELO is also just as good for interior finish as it is for flooring, because it 
won’t split, is easy to work, and takes and holds a beautiful finish. 








Don’t you want to know all about TUPELO? Ask us for complete informa- 


tion and samples for YOUR SPECIAL PURPOSE. 
Please address our office nearest to you. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 906 Heard National Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. Jacksonville, Fla. 


























OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE? 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown 
many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 

The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first 
that confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 
This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (92” x 123”), contains among 
others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 

The Wooden House, By THomas P. Rospinson The Stucco House, By Davip B. Barnes 

The Brick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


SPECIAL OFFER: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for four months ... . . $1.00 (The reprint alone will be sent 


Of What Shall I Build My House........... upon receipt of 50 cents) 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Philosophy of Housekeeping 
(Continued from page 325) 


your inclination, and probably against your 
Mother’s advice, but it is one of the rules 
of the game the way I play it. And not by 
any means, a rule | originated. Suppose 
you read over the Sir Roger de Coverley 
papers from the Spectator, and sit and smile 
a while over the paper on Sir Roger’s House- 
hold. It comes right before the paper on 
Will Wimble, I think. And I am reminded 
of one paragraph in especial which says: 
“There is one particular which | have seldom 
seen but at Sir Roger’s; it is usual in all other 
places, that servants fly from the parts of the 
house through which their master is passing: 
on the contrary, here they industriously place 
themselves in his way; and it is on both sides, 
as it were, understood as a visit, when the 
servants appear without calling.” 

There you are, the practical household 
philosophy of two hundred years ago. It 
works out today in much the same way it must 
have worked out then. For instance, when 
my maid comes into the room where I| am in 
the exultant midst of composing a poem, | 
would not ignore her for all the gold of Ophir 
and the cattle on a thousand hills. Instead, 
I put by the poem until some more suitable 
time, and let her tell me how the ice man 
tried to cheat us out of a nickel last week, and 
how with surpassing acumen she caught 
him up and rescued that nickel to our home. 
Then | ask her if her husband considers that 
labor is as well paid in a non-union as in a 
union shop, and reassure her that the Bible | 
am going to present to her son when he is 
confirmed next Sunday will be on hand in 
good time. And when she takes her leave to 
the kitchen with politeness on both sides, and 
| know the visit is over, | toss my crumpled, 
half-finished poem into the waste basket, and 
ponder on what this son who is being confirmed 
will turn out to be when he is grown up, and 
wonder whether he really ever will learn to 
play “The Star Spangled Banner” without his 
notes, as his Mother so fondly hopes. 

And now | have talked on about the Spirit 
of my home, until there is no room left to 
write about the Body of it—the way the tops 
of the trees grow almost right into the glassed- 
in dining-room, the pride we take in the mahog- 
any of the guest room, and the way the great 
Hudson looks from the living-room windows. 
And | have not said how very practical and 
inexpensive, and dear to my heart is my own 
sparse little room with the Colonial bed and 
patchwork quilt pieced out of the calico dresses 
I wore when | was a little girl, the braided rag 
rug, the Colonial table | rescued from under 
one end of somebody’s ironing board, and 
the picture of Rembrandt’s Mother, who looks 
exactly like our own grandmother, with white 
hair and that sort of knowledge that does not 
rush to the mouth in words. 

I would like to tell, too, how | manage my 
piano, for to me the hours with Grieg, Beetho- 
ven, Tschaikowsky, Paderewski, are separate 
worlds, each full of longing and beauty and 
love. But | shall never try to tell how | 
manage my books, except that I am betrothed 
to the poetry shelf, and have an intellectual 
affinity for the history shelf—except that my 





books are few, and dearly beloved, and wear- 
ing out. 
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Walls—As Decoration and 
Background 
(Continued from page 345) 
is disturbing upon any wood, not less so over 
that which is dark than over the lighter 
species. 

Gray fumed oak when well done is in itself 
not an unpleasing finish, but it is not a practi- 
cal one except where the furniture is also gray, 
white enamel or harmonious in color. Re- 
cently I visited a new apartment-house in 
which this gray was the universal finish, and 
thought with many a head-shake of the deplor- 
able result when the usual mahogany or oak 
furniture should be placed by the tenants. 

Birch and other light woods may be stained 
to rather unusual shades (sage green for in- 
stance) so as to agree with painted furniture, 
or certain color schemes. 

As previously mentioned, the trim may be 
keyed to the walls, or it may be white, or it 
may be dark. The first means harmony, the 
last contrast. If the walls be of the whites, 
white trim will be harmonious; if they be in 
color, white will be a contrast. For strong 
effects the article on ““The New Decoration” 
should be consulted. 

There is room for a broad and unprejudiced 
choice. As Mr. George Moore said of litera- 
ture, ‘‘all methods are good,”’ but all methods 
are not equally good in every circumstance. 
If our furnishings are likely to be so full of life, 
color and contrast that further emphasis 
would be disturbing, by all means let us have 
harmony. If we feel that our rooms are 
strongly balanced in mass and color, we may 
well afford ourselves some contrast. 


Books of Interest 


THE COLONIAL HOUSE—Josepu Everett 
CHANDLER- 

For a compact and thorough treatment of 
Colonial architecture, Mr. Joseph Chandler’s 
book cannot be too highly recommended. It 
has been compiled in the hope that it may be 
of use to those who admire the old examples of 
Colonial architecture, and who wish to avoid 
in their possible building operations certain 
shortcomings recognizable in much of the 
supposedly -in-the-old-vein modern work. 
There is a wealth of illustrations in this very 
well gotten up volume, supplemented by pen- 
and-ink sketches of detail work and a number 
of plans. Price, $2.50. 


THE ENGLISH HOME from Charles I to 
George IV—J. ALFRED GoTcH 

The story of the English House is carried 
on in this volumne from the point where Mr. 
Gotch left it in his former work on Early 
Renaissance Architecture in England. The 
impulse of the period for a classic treatment 
of architecture forms the basis of this work, 
but the author has made a successful effort 
to present the domestic side of the problem in 
a sympathetic spirit. One feels instinctively 
his thorough knowledge and grasp of his sub- 
ject, and the book is one which will make a 
strong appeal to the student of English 
Domestic Architecture. 

The plates and drawings are taken from 
such well-known sources as Mr. Triggs’ and 
Tanner’s books on formal gardens and interior 
woodwork, and other photographs have been 
supplied by well-known artists and designers. 
There are upwards of three hundred illustra- 
tions, making this book well worth adding to 
any architectural library. Price, $12.00 
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Six Months of Vanity Fair will Enable you to 
Ignite a Dinner Party at Fifty Yards 





Don't be a Social Gloom. Don’t be an intellectual Wet Blanket. 
Don’t kill the dinner stone dead along about the chicken okra 
or the baked sea bass. Enjoy it all the way from the cocktails 
and caviar clear through to the coffee and Coronas. Make 
others enjoy it. 

Vanity Fair will act as your passport to popularity. It will 
teach you how to write vers-libre on your shirt-bosom; how 
to wear a tiara without hatpins; and how to tell a Newport 
dowager froma sea-lion. In short, it will keep you in touch 
with everything stimulating, novel and amusing in the 
brilliant kaleidoscope of American life. 





Vanity Fair costs $3 a year. There is more joyous fun- 
making and mental stimulation in one single copy than 
in fourteen yards of Bergson or Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Yet, if you do not know Vanity Fair, or would like to 
know it better, you may have five whole copies for an 
insignificant dollar bill—six, if you mail the coupon at, 
once. 





Five Issues of Vanity Fair for $1 


Six, if you mail the coupon now. 
Stop where you are! Tear off that coupon! 









VANITY FAIR, 19 Ww est 44th Street, New York City 


i want to go through life with my mind open; to keep my sympathies warm; to keep in touch with 
the newest and liveliest influences of modern life. Therefore, | want you to send me the next 
FIVE numbers of Vanity Fair. I will remit $1 on receipt of your bill (OR) my favorite dollar is 
inclosed. I understand that if this order is received in time, you will send me a complimentary 
copy of the current issue, making SIX issues in all. 


a i es cadedcccddecescusseeceueemuad 


H. B. 11-18. 











Would You Like to Own This a 
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CF T of many designs submitted in a contest phe eas; 
held under auspices of THe House Beav- 
TIFUL, a jury of architects adjudged this charm- 
ing little six-room house to be the best. In 
| making their award, they considered every phase 
' of the small-house problem, including heating, 
lighting, plumbing, kitchen conveniences, and the 
arrangement of rooms, doors and w iedows, Those 
who are planning to build a moderate-priced home 








of dignity and distinction, and who wish to secure at reason- 
able cost a complete set of working plans of this House Beau- 
tiful Prize House, will receive full particulars by addressing 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt Vernon Si., BOSTON, MASS. 




















You know the value of Harmony 
in interior decoration. Be it living 
room, library, dining room or kitchen, the 
walls and ceilings are the setting—and 
must remain quietly in the background. 
Quiet so that the furniture, hangings and 
rugs can be allowed full expression. 

With Liquid Velvet — the wash- 
able flat enamel—harmonious walls and 
ceilings are assured. This, ause 
Liquid Velvet is to be had in white and 
attractive colors. You are sure to find 
exactly the shade in keeping with the 
color scheme you wish to carry out. 

Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel 
that dries without lustre. Perfect clean- 
liness is assur ause Liquid Velvet 
walls _ ceilings may be washed 


re 
Wee rm ‘booklet and color chart. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH Co. 
407 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Indiana 
Varnish Makers for Quer Forty Years 














PREF ERRED by 
THOUSANDS 


because of its won- 
derfully practical 
inclined nozzle. 


Ask your Electrical Dealer,— 
or write for illustrated folder 


The Apex Electrical 
Distributing Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


. OF THE... 
COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Fifteenth and G Streets 


Washington, D. C. 








Information available as to Officials, Functions, and Loca- 
tion of all Government Departments 
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Electricity in the Farm Home 
(Continued from page 338) 


couldn’t get our washing done by our own 
cook, we used to send it out, two miles away. 
The sheets and spreads went eight miles to 
the steam laundry. Somebody had to take 
it there and bring it back, and every week 
it cost from three to four dollars. Now, with 
our electric washing machine, the washing 
is all done by the middle of the morning and 
hung out. The ironing we find we can take 
care of easily, now that so many hours are 
freed, and since with our electric flat-i -iron the 
work goes faster. 

“Of course, that’s a house job,” she con- 
tinued, “‘and so is the sweeping and the sew- 
ing. But sweeping with us was a heavy bur- 
den, because our family is large and old 
Martha has about all she can do to run the 
kitchen. So the broom work fell on us, for 
you can’t get women to come and sweep. 
There are no colored women now and the 
white men are making such high wages that 
their wives and daughters won’t go out to 
work. So we swept ourselves and it took a 
good many hours a week. Now, the vacuum 
cleaner does it easily without backache, in a 
quarter of the time. 

“The little motor on our sewing machine is 
an incidental, but it enables us to do a lot 
more sewing in a lot less time without being 
tired out. The improvement in our water 
system has also saved a lot of fuss and worry. 
There is always something happening to the 
windmill and then somebody had to pump 
and you know what that means.” 

“But the outdoor jobs—”’ | asked. ‘‘ How 
do they affect you and how has the plant 
affected them?” 

“Well, take the milking,” she said. ‘We 
have five cows and it has been a constant 
struggle to get them milked. It’s hard work 
and the hands don’t want to do it any more. 
We have an electric milking machine now and 
the milking is done on time. There’s no 
more trouble over it and all the labor is gone. 
Then with the motor we run the separator, 
and on churning days we turn the churn. It 
may sound like a little thing to you, but it is a 
big thing in our daily work. It is hard to 
turn a separator by hand, and it takes time. 
The churning used to be an awful time-killer 
also, and no servant will do it if she can get 
out of it.” 

And so it goes. The shelling of corn for 
the poultry and house, which used to be such 
a back-breaking job, is now done by using the 
motor. Time spent driving cows and horses 
to the river for water goes to other work now 
that water is pumped to the barn by electric- 
ity. And cutting wood is a simple affair now 
that the buzz saw is driven by the motor. 

So to these friends of mine down in “the 
valley” the coming of electricity has brought 
a new emancipation, a freedom from the state 
of bondage to the hired man that for so many 
years had been a source of continual worry and 
discouragement. Working conditions on that 
farm today are so appealing that their chances 
of getting labor are much improved. But 
they are independent as they never were 
before—which means that they are happier 
and more successful. 

Thousands of farmers are discovering this 
solution to their biggest problem and profiting 
more than they realize through the added 
peace and comfort that it brings to their farm 
home. 
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Planning to Build? 
Then Get This New 
Country House Number 


FREE 


ich shail FC eae, “ dus, 
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The October Issue of The Architectural Record 1s 
devoted exclusively to country houses, with more 
than 100 photographs and floor plans, illustrating 
the most successful recent work of leading archi- 
tects throughout the country. This year the mod- 
erate priced home is especially featured. 


From this number you are sure to get ideas and 
suggestions which will help you to decide the prac- 
tical problems of style, materials, arrangement, fur- 
nishings, etc. 


Q Each month The Architectural Record presents a 
careful selection of the best current work in the 
various types of buildings—with an average of 100 
or more illustrations. In the business section are 
also described the latest and best building materials, 
as well as furnishings and specialties which add so 
much to comfort, convenience and value. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Subscribe now, to start November, 1918, 
and we will send you FREE this valuable 
Country House Number; also the issues 
of August and September, 15 numbers 
for only $3. 


PLEASE MAIL THE COUPON PROMPTLY 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


ee 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Enclosed is $3. Enter yearly subscription and send 
Free your issues of August, September and October 
(add 60c for Canada: $1.00 for Forcign). 























ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 








By AYMAR EMBURY, II 
A suggestive and authoritative discussion of 
modern American architecture, its origin, 
development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most inter- 
esting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many 


architects. A book that will interest every 
prospective home-builder. 

ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10” x 11”) - - - $3.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, One Year - - . - - - - - = $2.50 
Special Offer—$4.75 For Both 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON 
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We Build a 
House 


Ourselves 


HERE. has been so much 
interest shown in the story 
‘We Build a House Ourselves,” 
which has been appearing in 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Mag- 
azine, that we have decided to 
print it in a more permanent 
and convenient form. We have 
used the articles as they ap- 
peared in the magazine, adding 
many more photographs and the final accounting of 
the expense of building the house, so as to make the 
story complete. Everyone who is building or planning 
to build will find this reprint most helpful, for we 
have told of each step in our experiment, from the 
selection of the land and procuring money for the in- 
vestment to the very last coat of varnish on the floors. 
Our experiences will help you to avoid making many 
mistakes, whether building this house or according to 
some other plan. 
At the same time we were building, we had a well- 
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A front view a the Hons We Built ihecae S 
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This view of the house we particularly like, as it looks like a bit from the caning 


oe — 


“It faces Commonwealth Avenue Boulevard. 


VOM ML 


known interior decorator of Boston plan the furnish- 
ing of this house. Not only were suggestions made 
for the selection of furniture for each room, but sug- 
gestions for draperies and for color schemes. These 
articles, which also appeared in THE HOUSE BEAUTI- 
FUL, will be incorporated in this reprint. 

This book is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTI- 
FUL, is printed on coated paper and has heavy green 
paper covers. The price is one dollar. Only a limited 
number have been printed, so it will be necessary to 
send in your order immediately. If you are not 
already a subscriber of THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, you will 
doubtless be glad to take ad- 
vantage of the special price of 
$3.00 for the reprint and one 
year's subscription to the mag- 
azine. (Value $4.00). Or if you 
would like to send the magazine 
toa friend and keep the reprint, 
you may do this by sending us 
the two names and addresses. 





The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which send your Reprint, “We 
Build a House Ourselves” or $3.00 for the Reprint and 
one year's subscription to The House Beautiful. 


Send Reprint to 


Name - 


YW 
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2 This year, above all others, when extravagance and waste are to be avoided, you should have Vogue at 

E your right hand. For, now every woman must devote even more than her customary care to the selection 
of every piece of her wardrobe, so thal not one hat, gown or wrap may remain unworn and its price wasted. 


VOGUE 


suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your Winter wardrobe, 
you consult its all-important Fashion Numbers. Begin 
now, with thz big special 


(READY Now) 

In the late Autumn, style experiment becomes style certainty. 
Furs, hats, costumes take on definite lines. You must know— 
now—what Fashion finally stamps with her favor. The Winter 
Fashions Number, presenting the Winter mode’ at its height, 
gives you precisely the knowledge you need. 

In the next month you will spend hundreds of dollars for your 
Winter furs, wraps, frocks, and accessories. Ask any reader of 
Vogue, and she will tell you that: 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen hat or gown 
Will Save You 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
want are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 

Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the coupon 
below, and at your convenience forwarding $2 (a tiny fraction 
of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown), not only may 
you have before you, at this important season, Vogue’s great 
special Fashion Numbers, but all through the Winter and the 
coming Spring the numbers that follow them. 


Here Are Your Nine Numbers : 


*Ten, if you mail the coupon now. 





© Vogue 


% SPECIAL OFFER 


Nine Numbers of Vogue for 
$2—ten if you mail the 
coupon now. 


We will start your subscription 
with one of the first copies off the 
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«Winter Fashions 


Early Christmas 

Shopping Nov. 15 
Special advance showing of Christ- 
mas gifts, enabling you to do your 
shopping early. 

Christmas Gifts 
Hundreds of gifts of distinction, 


Dec. I 


Nov. 1 


Showing the mode in its winter culmination; hats, furs, 
frocks, accessories; what is worn and who wears it. 


Forecast of 

Spring Fashions Feb, 1 
The first authentic Spring styles— 
the trend of the mode—fully illus- 
trated. 

Spring Millinery Feb. 15 

he loveliest of the Paris models, 


press of our Winter Fashions Num- 
ber, thus giving you *ten num- 
bers of Vogue instead of nine, if 
your order is received in time. 


Since the additional copy, which 
we shall be glad to send you with 
our compliments, must come out 
of a small reserve supply on 
hand to meet the extraordinary 
demand for Vogue's annual 
Winter Fashions Number, 







































ractical in character; good in 5 : x : 
i actually come nh the smartest of the New York de- you can see why this , LS 
J 4 a signs; veils, coiffures, accessories. extra number can not s f 
Holiday Number bc 15 be guaranteed you o a ¢ 
Decorations for the hristmas unless your or- ? > Fo 
house and Christmas table; diver- Spring Patterns . Mar. ! der is received Y ws Yack Ry 
SSE minal eg po a Actual patterns, working drawings - aiate re & wes 
cocnglionss yee of the season’s new designs from — eee < Fs Wrote See 
Lingerie Number Jan. 1 which may be made gowns suited fe oy ae Ss. o 
Fine linens for house and personal to your particular type. Z R2G “5 Spy 
use; their choice, marking, care. S Oras oe es 
* “SS - 
Motor and Spring Fashions Mar, 15 SS cS On we, a 
Southern Number Jan, 15 Definite information on the ac- ms SP ere s » 
Everything new in the motor cepted mode of the season in , a’ Sy. oh Sxe ¥ > 
world; where to go and what to gowns, blouses, accessories, clothes <4 SPP P SH “es 
wear in the South. for the country. uf ag * v, i: * 
ay. “9 D> 6? s 
Don’t Send Money 3 SS 4 oS 
Don’t bother to enclose a cheque, or even to write a letter. The coupon ee Ey Le hed ye 
opposite will do and is easier and quicker. With one stroke of the aS ef SS e r 
pen you will solve your entire clothes problem. By mailing the cou- Loe 4° Ss WMS” . a 
pon you are, for the whole five months, assured valuable and new SY Sar, OT Le ° 
ideas and insured against costly failures. ey Pere SS ae ° 
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Regular subscription price $5 a year (24 issues). H. B. 11-18. 











TIMELY BOOKS for the LIBRARY TABLE 


qs the furnishings of your home express the taste of the family,so the books on your library table 
suggest its culture. Are you reading ATLANTIC BOOKS? They are unusually interesting, worth 
while books, written by some of our best contemporary authors contributing to the Atlantic Monthly. 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS and ATLANTIC CLASSICS, Second Series — containing some of the finest essays which have 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly Bound uniformly in cloth with gilt top — each $1.25 postpaid 


Porter’s SHOCK AT THE FRONT— not a medical treatise but a vivid story of visits to the French front written by a 
trained observer Bound in cloth— $1.25 postpaid 
THE WAR AND THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH— a collection of three papers on the spiritual trend of the war written 
from the points of view of a Frenchman, an Englishman, and an American ; Beautifully bound —$1.00 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. BOSTON, MASS. 


41 MT. VERNON ST. 
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The Collectors’ Luck in the City 


(Continued from page 330) 






first place you rarely find complete sets 
in the country nowadays, and, if you do, the 
owner appraises them way out of all propor- 
tion to their real worth. | know where there 
is one such set. It is averagely attractive, 
nothing more, and | doubt if the good woman 
would sell it for a hundred and fifty dollars. 
On the other hand, in a fairly expensive city 
shop, | have had the opportunity to buy a 
set of pink lustre, quite as complete and in- 
finitely more charming, for seventy-five dol- 
lars. And | can’t forget the long, long trip a 
friend and I took one autumn afternoon 
through a russet-brown country that was 
getting ready for its winter sleep. I could go 
on poetically about the farmhouse we visited 
and the farmer himself, for his eyes were as 
blue as the fairy-flax, and his hair certainly 
as yellow as the corn-stubble in his fields be- 
yond. And I am sure that his heart was ut- 
terly guileless; he just didn’t know. I say 
this still even when | recall the little, worthless 
lustre pitcher that looked as if it had come 
straight from a five-and-ten-cent store, that 
was so very bad that actually you couldn’t 
tell whether it was old or new. ‘It’s a real 
museum piece,” he announced proudly. 
“What do you think it is worth?” I asked 
in idle curiosity for nothing could have in- 
duced me to buy it, and | can only thank my 
Guardian Angel that I had put it back safely 
on the table before he replied, ‘‘ Twenty-five 
dollars.” Sheer surprise would have made me 
drop it, I know. Now, of all these lovely 
pitchers, every piece bought in Boston, not one 
cost even half that amount, and all of them 
are genuine and valuable as well as beautiful. 
I like best the little one at the left; gold lustre 
with an underflush of pink, and raised figures 
ina creamy white. I think it must be Wedg- 
wood, not only because he first made this sort 
of lustre, but because the designs are pure 
eighteenth-century classicism and the little 
grape-and-vine relief pattern at the top pre- 
cisely like a set I have in blue and white that is 
authentically marked Wedgwood. Another 
chosen one is the creamer at the other side, for 
the shape really is unusually graceful and the 
vivid yellow band so attractive with its brightly 
colored flower decoration. 

I have tried to save my best city-collecting 
tale for the last. A friend of mine who lives 
in an apartment house was moving in just as 
the people above were moving out. As they 
left one of the family said to her, “‘We’ve 
dumped some old furniture in the cellar. 
We don’t want it, but if it’s any use to you 
keep it by all means.” When my lucky friend 
looked she found a very good stenciled rocker 
and a gilt Empire mirror with a delightful 
painted picture at the top. 

All of these things, really, can happen to 
you, people of little faith, who live in the city. 
I speak with deep feeling for only today | have 
been offered a very modest four-slat chair for 
the unblushing price of fifty dollars. That 
was here in the hills, in the tiniest village! A 
few weeks ago in Philadelphia | bought a five- 
slatted beauty with well-turned stretchers, 
ball-feet and the old rush-seat for fifteen. Of 
course you’ve got to know the game; what to 
buy and where to go to get it, and it’s always 
going to be a case of “Caveat Emptor.” 
But this is a collecting rule that proves 
equally true city or country alike. 
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